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AN IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


An important change in JOURNAL policy 
is announced, to go into effect immedi- 
ately. This affects each reader of the 
JourNAL, and we ask your earnest co- 
operation. 

Hereafter, the Journal will be sent only 
to those who request it. This is the last 
issue for the current school year. Early 
next fall, about the time school opens, 
we will as usual send you a post-card 
form on which you can indicate your de- 
sire for the JOURNAL; we will be glad to 
send you the magazine regularly without 
charge if you ask for it, but if we don’t 
hear from you we will drop your name 
from our mailing-list. 

If the JouRNAL has meant anything to 
you this year, you will fill out the ad- 
dress-form on the post card promptly and 
return it to us for our information. The 
first JouRNAL next fall will be mailed 
on October first to all from whom we 
receive requests; if your copy does not 
reach us, tell us so in order that we may 
not miss you. 





The keeping of our mailing-list in an 
accurate and complete form is our great- 
est problem in the JouRNAL office. For 
many years it has been our policy to con- 
tinue sending the JouRNAL out until the 
individual asks us to stop, or until the 
post office notifies us that the magazine 
is no longer being delivered. Un- 
fortunately, both supervisors and post- 
masters are careless ; occasionally we find 
that we have had on our list for possibly 
two years a person who has actually been 
dead that length of time; often we find 
that the supervisor has moved to parts un- 
known without giving us the new ad- 
dress; often, apparently, magazines are 
accepted at the old address by people who 
aren't interested in them, simply because 
that is easier than writing to us. But 
these bad addresses cost the JOURNAL 
hundreds of dollars each year, money 
which is now being thrown away. 

This issue is being mailed to 15,685 
music supervisors scattered all over this 
country, and to about 200 musicians and 
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Curtis Class Piano System 


by 
Helen Curtis 


Director of Department of Class Piano Methods, Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois. 
Formerly Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


A Thorough Course, covering the The Presentations are logical— 


Fundamentals of Music and Piano therefore easily understood both by 
Technic. It lays a Firm Foundation teachers and pupils. This course 


on which to build for any line of , 
; has brought outstanding results 


future musical endeavor. It is Defi- 
nitely worked out, step by step, wherever it has been used in all 


through its entire procedure. parts of the country. 
Fundamental Piano Series—Book I 
Fundamental Piano Series—Book II 


Musically, Pedagogically, Pianistically approved by the 
best Musical and School Authorities in the country. 


Summer Normal 


Personally conducted by Miss Curtis. Bush Conservatory, Chicago. 
June 25 to Aug. 4. 


Write for information 
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music teachers in other countries who 
want to keep in touch with our work and 
thought. We estimate that there are at 
least 30,000 public school music teachers 
in this country; the number is probably 
much greater even than that. We wish 
we could reach every single one of them! 
We will appreciate it if you will send us, 
next fall, all of the names and addresses 
of which you are sure. 

As the second year of our editorship 
ends, we look back with satisfaction on 
these two years of hard work. They have 
brought many pleasant contacts with: 
many earnest teachers ; they have brought 
many commercial houses toa realization of 
their opportunities in and their obligations 
to the schools. The size of the JouRNAL 
has been materially increased, both as to 
page size and as to number of pages. The 
mailing list has increased over 50%. 
The JourNAL office is now on a sound 
financial basis, showing a profit at the 
end of each year. 

The editor wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to express his hearty thanks to the 
hundreds of people who have given him 
such hearty cooperation during these two 
years. 


——-O0-—— 


THE BOSTON “ Year ago this spring, 
RESOLUTIONS ®t the meeting of the De- 


partment of Superin- 
tendence at Dallas, resolutions were 
adopted by the discussion group on music 
education which marked an important 
point in the development of school music. 
These resolutions were published in 
our issue for May, 1927; they were a 
broad statement of the vital importance 
of music in education, and their special 
value was to be found in the fact that 
they were the deliberate opinion of school 
officials, not of music teachers. 
This year the Department of Super- 
intendence met in Boston. The discus- 


sion group on music education was under 
the leadership of Prof. P. W. Dykema of 
Columbia Teachers College. Several of 
the papers presented at that meeting are 
printed in this issue of the JouRNAL.* 
Again the meeting adopted resolutions 
which define and extend the statements 
made a year ago. These resolutions are 
as follows: 

“Whereas: The practices of our 
strongest public school systems indicate 
that music has been assigned a permanent 
place in the curriculum, and that we are 
now in the midst of a great expansion of 
the music program; 

“And whereas: In both the Dallas and 
the Boston meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence music was given a 
large place, and the problems of music 
education were made the subject of study 
in a Discussion Group devoted to Music 
Education ; 

“And whereas: The wide interest 
aroused by the resolutions adopted in 
Dallas indicates the desirability of a like 
summary of the more specific studies 
made in our Boston meeting ; 

“Therefore, Discussion Group XII, de- 
voted to Music Education, approves and 
recommends : 

“1. Thatallinstitutions of higher learn- 
ing which prepare administrative officers 
in education, emphasize more strongly the 
place of the fine arts in life and educa- 
tion, to the end that administrative offi- 
cers in our school systems may be en- 
couraged to cultivate that sympathy and 
appreciation which is essential to their 
proper evaluation of the instructional 
work in the arts given under their super- 
vision. 

“2. That as an essential factor in the 
evaluation of the instructional activities 
undertaken, the head of the department 
of music in every school system, in con- 
sultation with the superintendent of 


*See Pages 43-49 and 73-83 following. 
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A new book for members of school orchestras and 
bands, giving concise, well illustrated descriptions 
of all the common instruments, from which the 
student may acquaint himself with their appear- 
ance, range, tone quality, and uses. In the words 
of Joseph E. Maddy, it is ‘‘interesting while in- 
structive and comprehensive while brief’’. The 
book contains several diagrams and charts, and a 
glossary of musical terms and symbols, features 
which will be found helpful, 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
430-432 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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schools, formulate a definite and com- 
prehensive statement of objectives in 
music for that school system. 

“3. That a summary and interpretation 
of the studies of costs of music instruc- 
tion in schools that are now available be 
prepared and printed copies be distrib- 
uted, to the end that a standardization 
and equalization of opportunities for 
music study shall be approximated thru- 
out the country. 

“4, That high school courses in music 
be guarded, strengthened and standard- 
ized by the supervisors and teachers of 
music responsible, to the end that the 
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steadily growing practice of giving credit 
for these courses in high schools and col- 
leges shall be fully and continuously justi- 
fied. 

“5. That the values of music as a 
remedial agency in the care and treat- 
ment of physical, emotional and intel- 
lectual deviates receive additional empha- 
sis in the thought of educators and in 
the practical progress of music teachers 
and supervisors, to the end that these 
needy ones be not deprived of the bene- 
fits of music because of their compara- 
tive inability to produce fine musical re- 
sults.” 





THE CHICAGO MEETING 


The twenty-first meeting 
of the National Confer- 
ence was a real coming 
of age, and marks an important milestone 
in the history of the American school 
music. In 1907 some seventy-five super- 
visors gathered at Keokuk and the Con- 
ference was formed; each year it has 
grown in numbers, in strength and in in- 
fluence, until at Chicago in April, the 
membership was over fifty-four hundred 
and the registration showed an atten- 
dance of over forty-six hundred. 

It was a great meeting from every 
standpoint. The program was an abun- 
dant one, filled with fine things; the 
musical events were an inspiration; the 
exhibits were much larger and better than 
ever before. But best of all was the fine 
spirit of the whole meeting—the infor- 
mality, the good fellowship and comrade- 
ship which make our conferences unique 
among conventions. Never in the history 
of the world has there been such a large 
meeting of music teachers; and nowhere 
else is there a group of musicians so 
broad in their viewpoint, so earnest in 
their propagation of the faith, so free 
from petty arguing and so intent on a 
high objective. We are a great crowd, 


WE COME 
OF AGE 


and we admit it—that’s probably why we 
have such a big time when we get to- 
gether ! 

Physical comforts have a lot to do with 
happiness. Never before has the Con- 
ference been so well provided for physi- 
cally as at the Stevens Hotel. Mr. 
Ernest J. Stevens not only has the largest 
and greatest hotel in the world, but he 
has a way of making one feel very much 
at home at his amazing institution. Ex- 
cept for four concerts, all of our sessions 
were held in the hotel itself, and often 
there were several large meetings being 
held simultaneously. Everything imagin- 
able was done for our comfort. The 
Conference is deeply indebted to Mr. 
Stevens and wants him to know how 
greatly we appreciated his courtesies. 
With such a large organi- 
zation and with meetings 
coming only once every 
two years, it is inevitable that the pro- 
gram should be very complicated. Our 
field is becoming more and more special- 
ized and every person at the convention 
wants his own specialty to be covered. 
The result.has become almost a three- 
ring circus. It is very difficult to build 
a satisfactory program, but the difficul- 


THE 
PROGRAM 
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The New Foresman 
Higher Book of Songs 


HIS NEW BOOK contains the finest collection of 

songs ever brought together for high schools and 
advanced classes. Its selections include the work of the 
great composers of three centuries, from Bach in the 
17th century to Rachmaninoff of today. The masters 
of music in Germany, the great Italian composers, and 
the leading men in the Russian school are all richly 
represented. The distinguished American composers, 
Chadwick, MacDowell, and Deems Taylor also appear 
in these pages. There are many folk songs of rare 
quality, including some old mountain songs never be- 
fore notated. Special attention has been paid through- 
out the book to part arrangements, voice range, etc., 


in order to conform perfectly to high school require- 





ments. 
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ties this year were beautifully solved bynumerous solo artists and groups of 


our beloved president, George Oscar 
Bowen, whose kindliness and grace per- 
meated the whole convention. 

No attempt will be made here to re- 
view or discuss the many valuable ad- 
dresses which were given during the 
week. These addresses will be printed 
in full in the 1928 Book of Proceedings, 
which will be ready for distribution at the 
beginning of school in the fall. Every 
active member of the Conference this 
year is entitled to a copy of this book, 
and will receive one as soon as we get 
his fall address. Others who wish the 
book may send in their $3 membership 
at this time or may purchase the book 
in the fall for $2.50. 

The list of speakers is an imposing 
one—Dr. P. P. Claxton, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Will Earhart, Percy Scholes, C. C. 
Birchard, Dean Peter C. Lutkin, Dr. 
William M. Davidson, Dean John W. 
Withers, Carl W. Gehrkens and many 
others. The temper of the whole meet- 
ing was set forth by Mr. Bowen in his 
presidential address which is printed in 
this issue of the Journal—an insistence 
on First Things First, on the stressing of 
sound fundamentals of music education 
and the relegating to the background of 
the fadisms which eat up time and defeat 
real accomplishments. 

The week was filled with fine music, 
music of a type which we have rarely 
heard at our meetings. We started out 
on Sunday afternoon with a concert by 
the Chicago Bach Choir under the con- 
ductorship of William Boeppler—a beau- 
tiful program beautifully sung. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave us a 
complimentary concert under the leader- 
ship of its assistant conductor, Mr. Eric 


Delamarter. The Chicago Little Sym- 


phony Orchestra, conducted by George 
Dasch, played for two of our programs. 
The Chicago schools gave us two elabor- 
ate and splendid programs, and there were 


school musicians from the surrounding 
territory, including the fine A Capella 
Choir from the Flint, Michigan, schools 
and the remarkable A Capella Choir from 
Northwestern University. But the climax 
of the week, musically, came in our own 
work with the National High School 
Orchestra and the National High School 
Chorus. 

The National High 
School Orchestra made 
its third appearance at 
Chicago, and those of us who heard the 
group at Detroit two years ago and at 
Dallas last year marveled at the improve- 
ment in standards of program and per- 
formance which were shown in the Chi- 
cago concert. It is a wonderful thing 
to bring together two hundred eighty- 
three high school boys and girls from 
thirty-eight states who are capable of a 
musicianly playing of a fine symphonic 
program. Frederick Stock rehearsed the 
group on the Dvorak Symphony “From 
the New World”, and conducted that 
symphony at the concert; Howard Han- 
son rehearsed and conducted the second 
movement of his own Nordic Symphony ; 
Walter Damrosch held a four-hour re- 
hearsal on the Rienzi Overture. Joseph 
E. Maddy worked incessantly with the 
group and at the concert conducted the 
Overture, the Grieg Concerto and the 
Tschaikowsky Valse des Fleurs. To the 
players such an experience is one never 
to be forgotten. To the audience the 
sight of that enormous orchestra, the 
sound of that wonderful playing and the 
thought of the plan itself made an im- 
pression which is indelible. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 


Following the plan laid 
down by the orchestra, 
the Committee on Vocal 
Affairs organized for the Chicago meet- 
ing the first National High School 
Chorus, which sang a wonderful concert 
on Friday evening under the inspired 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS 
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THESE CANTATAS AND CHORUSES 
with by RICHARD KOUNTZ 


music 
ARE GREAT FAVORITES WITH AND 
HAVE BEEN SUNG BY HUNDREDS OF 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


THE FOLLOWING TRIBUTE SPEAKS FOR ITSELF—IT IS FROM THE PEN OF 
THE WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITY 


Dr. WILL EARHART 














Mr. Kountz is a gifted and schooled composer who writes well, not only for the voices 
of our students but also for their minds and hearts. 

While in his novitiate stage as a writer for children and youths, he has occasionally 
conceded something to what is supposed to be popular idiom. He has nevertheless con- 
sistently maintained a high level of artistic worth. His signal claim to our gratitude, 
however, is that in his best moments he enters with rare discernment and sympathy into 
that world of earnest thought, beautiful dreams, absorption with rare and immaterial 
interests that is possessed by the young even more than by their shrewd and faithless 
elders. 

It is everlastingly heartening thus to find a musician who does not think he must be 
silly when he writes for the young. 

I fancy that Mr. Kountz, led by his fine artistic divination, will explore yet more deeply 
the rare possibilities that here have long awaited the composer. 











AMERICAN ODE 


A chorus for male, female or mixed voices with optional Soprano (or Tenor) solo. 
Text by Gilbert Purcell. Price 60c each. 
Sung at THE EASTERN SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE, Worcester, Mass., 
March, 1927 (100 voices) and THE NATIONAL SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE, Chicago, April 1928 (500 voices). 


SPRING COMETH 


A cantata for Soprano, Soprano or Alto and Alto or Baritone. 
Text by G. Alexander Barr. Price 60c. 
Sung at THE EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE, 
Worcester, Mass., March, 1927 (500 voices). 


THE SONG OF MAN 


A Chorus for male, female or mixed voices with optional solos for medium voice. 
Text by Gilbert Purcell. Price 60c each. 
Sung at “THE FOUNDERS” Breakfast of THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE, Chicago, April, 1928. 


IN WOODLAND 


A two-part cantata for Soprano and Alto chorus. Text by C. Gordon Wilcox. Price 60c. 


CARAVAN 


A cantata for Soprano, Alto and Baritone chorus. Text by Edmund Spear Hunt. 
Price $1.00. ‘ 


THE WONDROUS STOR 


A two part cantata for Christmas. Text by Raymond Earl! Bellaire. Price 60c. 
Also in Preparation for S.S.A. or T.T.B. and S.A.T.B. 


ORCHESTRATION FOR ALL THE ABOVE CAN BE RENTED. 
WE WILL GLADLY SEND ANY OF THE ABOVE ‘‘ON APPROVAL’’ 
A CATALOG WITH COMPLETE DETAILS SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


1650 BROADWAY - DEPT. P. - NEW YORK 
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leadership of Dr. Hollis Dann. Three 
hundred boys and girls were gathered to- 
gether from Maine to Wyoming and from 
Minnesota to Texas. The program in- 
cluded groups of numbers for girls’ 
voices, for boys’ voices and for mixed 
voices. About half of the program was 
sung without accompaniment, the balance 
being accompanied by sixty members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Dr. 
Dann, in a few days of rehearsal with 
this group, welded them into a marvel- 
ously flexible instrument which responded 
to the finest details of his leadership. 
Never have we heard such beautiful 
tone: a tone which had the virility of 
youth, which did not strive for the 
ruggedness of maturity but retained the 
purity and charm of the young voice. 
The ensemble effects, the blending of 
voices and the balancing of parts 
were all that could possibly be desired. 
If some disappointment was felt as to 
the quality of the music itself, we have 
only to look back to the first concert 
by the High School Orchestra and to 
realize that three years from now the 
High School Chorus will be capable of 
an unimpeachable program. The per- 
formance of the chorus was an inspira- 
tion to the Conference and an ample 
proof that our high school boys and girls 
are capable of producing the finest music 
that has ever been written. 

At Chicago the five sec- 


EASTERN ti | eas ar 
CONFERENCE ‘i0nal conferences joine 

together in their biennial 
love-feast. Each of the sectional con- 


ferences, however, had a meeting of its 
own at the dinner hour on Wednesday, 
at which time plans for next year’s meet- 
ings were announced. The Eastern Con- 
ference dinner was in charge of Mr. 
Ralph Winslow of Albany. About one 


hundred fifty members of the Eastern 
Conference were present, and during the 
week the officers of the Conference held 
frequent meetings, putting into very tan- 
gible form their working organization for 
the next year. President Pitcher has 
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authorized us to announce that the meet- 
ing is to be held in Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1929, probably on the dates 
March 13th to 15th. All of the impor- 
tant committees have been organized and 
by the first issue of the JouRNAL next fall, 
the definite program announcements will 
be made. 

The dinner meeting of 


NORTH 
CENTRAL the North Central Con- 
CONFERENCE ference was very largely 


attended, as was natural in Chicago. 
President Ada Bicking was in charge of 
the dinner and announced that next year’s 
meeting is to be held in Milwaukee, prob- 
ably the week of April 16th. Many of 
the plans for the meeting are already 


definite, and announcements will be made 


early in the fall. 
The Northwest Confer- 
ence was represented at 
Chicago by Letha Mc- 
Clure, president; Anne Landsbury Beck, 
first vice-president ; Roy Freeburg, treas- 
urer; and Charles R. Cutts, board mem- 
ber; there were eleven other members 
present at the dinner, which is a very 
fine showing considering the youth of 
the conference and the distance which 
these people had to travel. Miss McClure 
announces that the Northwest group will 
meet next year in Spokane, Washington, 
in connection with the meeting of the In- 
land Empire, the dates probably being 
April 3rd to 5th, 1929. Details of the 
program will be announced in the fall. 
About one hundred fifty 
SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE members of the Southern 
Conference met for a 
very informal dinner under the leader- 
ship of President William Breach, with 
practically all of the officers present. It 
was announced that Asheville has been 
chosen for the 1929 meeting, the dates to 
come early in March, probably March 
7th to 9th. The splendid work which 
Lee McCauley has done in Asheville as- 
sures the conference of unusual oppor- 
tunities for seeing fine school demonstra- 
tions, and President Breach has already 


NORTHWEST 
CONFERENCE 











The following materials were included in our display during the Tv 
Supervisors National Conference, at Chicago, April 16 to 20. 


New Epoch-Making Series 
Schirmer School Choral Series 


200 School Choruses (Octavo) 
Selected, Compiled and Edited by 


RALPH L. BALDWIN 
Director of Public School Music in Hartford, Conn., 
Conductor of Mendelssohn Glee Club, New York, and Choral Club, Hartford 


HESE are planned to be and are admir- N these new arrangements great care has 
ably suited for the use of assemblies, been taken to make the range of the parts 
choruses, and glee clubs in junior and senior suitable and adaptable to the voices of the 
public high schools, private preparatory schools secondary school period, including adolescent 
and colleges. voices. 
50 Four-Part Choruses for MIXED VOICES 
50 Four-Part Choruses for MEN’S VOICES 
50 Two-Part Choruses for WOMEN’S VOICES 
50 Three-Part Choruses for WOMEN’S VOICES 
Ask for Complete Descriptive Brochure 


FIRST CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS 
SECOND CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS 
By J. Victor Bergquist and Ella M. Probst 
each, net $1.00 
These ingenious tooks solve the problem of 
“what shall we give our boys to sing in the 6th, 
7th, and 8th grades.’ They offer a collection of 
old, not so old, and original songs and choruses 
so arranged as to give the pleasing harmonious 
effect of a regular male chorus without going be- 
yond the “‘straining’’ point in either the changed, 
changing, or unchanged voices. 


YALE GLEE CLUB SERIES 
Selected, Arranged and Edited by 
Marshall Bartholomew 

A new series of secular choruses for men's 
voices, containing a novel and important feature. 
It provides a spiendid repertoire, which is at 
the same time always within the vocal possibilities 
and the safe range of young unsettled voices. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR THE STUDENT 
By J. Lawrence Erb net $2.50 

“More important even than making musical 
compositions understood is making them enjoyed.” 
This is the spirit that animates and pervades Mr. 
Erb’s remarkable new book—a book of intense 
interest to the general reader no less than to 
the student. 


RHYTHM IN MUSIC 
By George A. Wedge net $1.50 
(Author of “Ear-Training and Sight-Singing,” 
“Advanced Ear Training and Sight-Singing,” 
“Keyboard Harmony’’). 

This book aims to clear up the mystery sur- 
rounding this fundamental element—rhythm in 
music. 


STEPS FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST 
By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 

Six volumes in Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, 
beginning with “First Steps,” and extending 
through to the “Sixth Steps.” They advance in 
progressive stages from Grade I (very easy) to 
Grade V (lower advanced). Several new ways 
of presenting the old and ever necessary facts 
are presented. Both treble-clef and bass-clef are 
used from the beginning. The vitally important 
subject of rhythm is emphasized. Equally good 
for either individual or class instruction. Recom- 
mended by supervisors of music. 


OPERETTAS FOR COMMENCEMENT 
Send for complete descriptive list. 


FIRST ENSEMBLE 
By F. C. Bornschein net .75 
Twelve characteristic melodious and , rhythmic 
pieces, foundation material for the violin groups 
of school orchestras, for class-playing, studio prac- 
tice, and for use in musical homes. Suitable for 
one or more 1st violins with piano; 1st and 2nd 
violins, with or without piano; ist, 2nd and 3rd 
violins, with or without piano; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th violins, with or without piano. 


GRADED STUDIES IN ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
By Wallingford Riegger net $1.50 

For piano and violin, with explanatory material 
and twenty original compositions and transcrip- 
tions. This unique and useful volume is not 4 
method, but a graded course of instruction that 
teaches violinists and pianists how to perform 
better together. Easy to lower medium. 


G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SERIES 
Arranged by Otto Langey 

String Parts Fingered and 

Bowed by Victor L. F. Rebmann 

Ten numbers, aggregating thirteen classics and 
standard compositions of easy and moderately diffi- 
cult grades. 

Up-to-date and practical arrangements for 
School, Community, High School, College, Ama- 
teur and Young Professional Orchestras 

Complete Details on Request. 


MASTER SERIES FOR YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 
Selected and Edited by Victor L. F. Rebmann 
Orchesirated by Tom Clark 

This now famous series is highly commended 
and enthusiastically praised by music supervisors 
and educators generally. Eminently popular with 
young orchestras. 

TWELVE SUITES: 1. Schumann; 2. Bach; 
3. Grieg; 4. Classic Dances; 5. Weber; 6. Handel; 
7. Mendelssohn; 8. Beethoven; 9. Schubert; 10. 
Haydn; 11. Mozart; 12. Tschaikowsky. 

An extensive system of cues and cross-cues in- 
sures effective rendition by small and unconven- 
tional combinations. 


Saxophone Parts Are Included 
The full orchestra score which accompanies 
each of the Suites, may be used for the actual 
conducting, or for studying orchestration. 


Write for Complete Illustrated Descriptive Pam- 
phlet, Prices and Special Subscription Offer 


New enlarged Edition ‘‘Supervisors Handbook of School Music,’’ Free on Request 
Also Illustrated Brochure ‘‘Public School Music and Supplies’’ 


3 East 43rd St., G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
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started the building of a program which 
promises to be unusually attractive. The 
announcements will be made early in 
the fall. 

President John C. Ken- 
del presided over the 
dinner meeting of the 
Southwest Conference group and an- 
nounced that the next meeting is to be 
held early in April (probably April 2nd 
to 5th) in Wichita, Kans. Miss Grace 
V. Wilson, who has for some years been 
supervisor of music at Topeka, goes to 
Wichita next fall and has already made 
plans for the entertainment of the Con- 
ference. Details of the announcements 
will be made in the October issue. 


SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE 


The following National 
Conference officers were 
elected for the next two- 
year period: President, Mabelle Glenn, 
Director of Music, Kansas City, Mo.; 
First Vice-President, George H. Gartlan, 
Director of Music, New York City; 
Second Vice-President, Paul J. Weaver, 
Director of Music, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Secretary, 
Sadie Rafferty, Evanston, Ill. ; Treasurer, 
Frank E. Percival, Stevens Point, Wis. ; 
Auditor, Howard Clark Davis, Fredonia, 
N. Y.; Member National Board of Direc- 
tors, Letha L. McClure, Supervisor of 
Music, Seattle, Wash. The following 
were elected to the Research Council for 
the five-year period 1928 to 1933: T. P. 
Giddings, W. Otto Miessner, Victor L. 
F. Rebmann; the following were elected 
to the Research Council for the five- 
year period 1929 to 1934: George Oscar 
3owen, Ada Bicking, Osborne Mc- 


NEW 
OFFICERS 


Conathy. 

We had an unusual priv- 
FOREIGN is te te 
RELATIONS liege in icago in hav- 


ing with us Mr. Percy 
Scholes of London, who spoke on two of 
our programs and who was present for 
the entire meeting. Mr. Scholes brought 
to the Conference a book of greetings 
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from the most prominent musicians of 
Great Britain; his messages to us were 
brought with a charm and wholehearted- 
ness which instantly won the entire Con- 
ference. During the course of the week, 
as he came to understand the spirit of 
our organization, Mr. Scholes told us 
that he felt we must extend our influ- 
ence to other countries, that we must com- 
bine with musicians all over the world 
in the furtherance of our program. On 
Thursday evening, after the formal ban- 
quet, some thirty of us talked with Mr. 
Scholes about the possibility of an inter- 
national relationship between our Con- 
ference and the musicians of other lands; 
out of this discussion came a resolution 
which was adopted by the Conference, 
calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on international affairs which will 
work with Mr. Scholes and a group of 
his compatriots, looking toward an inter- 
national meeting to be held in the sum- 
mer of 1929. 

As a preliminary step a dinner is to 
be held in London sometime between 
June 20th and June 30th of this year. 
There will be many of our number in 
Europe this summer and we are anxious 
to know from you if you happen to be 
planning to be in London at that particu- 
lar time. If so, please write immediately 
to the editor telling him what your plans 
are in order that he may keep you in- 
formed about the dinner. This will be 
very informal and inexpensive and will 
simply be a preliminary meeting of 
American and British musicians, for the 
discussion of the possibilities of an inter- 
national extension of our activities. Mr. 
Scholes hopes to arrange a plan which 
will make it possible for American super- 
visors to see what is being done with 
music in some of the English schools ; this 
probably will be arranged for the day 
preceding or the day following the dinner. 
Because of the fact that the vacation in 
England does not begin until late July, 
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Choice 
List of 


Interesting Program Material 


for 


High School 
Concerts 












SCHOOL CHORUSES 


WOMEN'S THREE-PART 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Full Oreb. Small Orch. 











nsec ey j 7 a o 1572, Haydn-Sherwood—The Heavens are Telling...... 15 
1648 Scarmolin, A. L.—The Namin’ of Baby O'Toole... .15 
dion, by Svea “eye pe ped 1726 Wells, J. B. (arr. by Victor Harris)\—Two Humorous 
Chatterbox, by d’ Ambrosio. 1.50 1.00 DN can” SleRtUehaneaseiieabiudewnrdeees 
Narcissus (arr. by V. Herbert), by Nevin 1.50 1.00 623 Beethoven—Chorus from “The Ruins of Athens”... .15 
Fairyland, by Huerter. . ° 1.50 1.00 1165 Rimsky-Korsakov—Song of the Shepherd Lehl.... .25 
Polonaise, by Moussorgsky 1.50 1.00 1090 Reichardt—When the Roses Bloom. on 10 
Serenade, by Toselli , 1.50 1.00 €) ‘> 1719 Lentunteny Air—Would God I We ere ‘the Tender 
After Sundown, by Friml. 1.50 1.00 en > Fe -sesenrasancennes 2 
Sylvan Sketches, by Helm i 1.50 1.00 WOMEN'S FOUR-PART 
Three Little Oddities, by Confrey 3.00 = 2.00 1697 Robinson, A.—Water-Boy.. .................. -20 
Prairie Sketches, by Cadman 3.00 =. 2.00 an et “4 toy bebe a seeeeeenees = 
Dutch Patrol, by Stoessel 3.00 2.00 ° Tt eRe SRE OS SSN . 
Irish Washerwoman, by Sowerby .. 3.50 2.50 re Sem a enee. 7 a | me , nee = 
Po Ling and Ming Toy (Chinese Suite), by Friml 3.50 2.50 1683 Quasten, Aane—May-Mesie. eed ; Abpiles é : ‘2 
Marche Mignonne, by Janssen 1.50 1.00 
Zuni Indian Suite, by Grunn. 1.50 = 1.00 MEN'S VOICES 
Woodland Echoes, by Friml : : 1.50 1.00 1716 Spaeth, Sigmund—Oh, Yes!..................5. 15 
1691 Robinson, A.—Water-Boy.................-005: 20 
INSTRUMENTATION pedis perwterdomenatineerag 
Small Orchestra—Violin I, solo and obblig. violin, violin II, 1474 Protheroe, D.—The Bells of Aberdovey........... .25 
viola, ‘cello, bass, flute I, clarinet I, saxophone in C, E-flat alto MIXED VOICES 
saxophone, B-flat tenor saxophone, trumpet I, trumpet II, trom- 1628 Rubinstein, A.—Twilight is Lovelight ............ 45 
bone, percussion, harmonium, piano (conductor). 1707 Russian Folk-Song—Song of the Volga Boatmen.. .08 
Full Orchestra—Smal! orchestra with additional violin I, 1723 Spaeth, Sigmund—Oh, Yes!.................... 15 
oboe I and II, clarinet II, bassoon I, horns I and II. 1724 Rachmaninof, S.—The Island.................. AS 
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Mr. Scholes feels sure many prominent 
English musicians will be present to wel- 
come those America supervisors who find 
it possible to be in London late in June. 
This plan holds great possibilities and we 
sincerely hope that a goodly number of 
American supervisors will find it possible 
to attend the dinner. If you will send 
your name to the editor, he will send you 
the details of the plans as soon as they 
have been formulated. 

Invitations for the 1930 
meeting were received 
from Atlantic City, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Memphis, Oklahoma City 
and the State of California. The straw 
vote taken at the business meeting showed 
a preference for Chicago, Denver coming 
second, Memphis third and the two ex- 
tremes of the country, Atlantic City and 
California, sharing about equally on 
fourth place. The actual choice of the 
meeting place is, of course, left to the 
incoming officers, who must study the en- 
tire situation before reaching a decision. 
The officers held a meeting Friday after- 
noon at which this problem was given 
very serious thought. It is their opinion 
that the meeting of the National Con- 
ference should shift from one section to 
another; the Conference has much to 
give to the community which it visits, 
and its influence must be spread through- 
out the country by rotating the place of 
meeting from year to year. The Con- 
ference is faced at the present moment, 
however, with a serious financial problem. 
The organization has become so large as 
to demand a paid executive officer ; up to 
this time, we are not able to finance the 
type of business management which our 
problems demand; the officers have been 
instructed during the next two-year 


1930 
MEETING 


period to reduce expenses to the minimum 
and to take every possible action which 
will result in an increase in receipts, in 
the hope that we may find ourselves two 
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years from now in a position to pay an 
adequate salary to a business manager. 
Those of us who have given serious study 
to the financial problem realize that a 
meeting in 1930 in the center of the coun- 
try will undoubtedly result in a more 
favorable financial condition than would 
a meeting either in the far east or in the 
far west. The problem is a complicated 
one which can not be settled immediately. 
The new president, Miss Mabelle Glenn, 
will welcome advice on this matter’ and 
wants to assure the Conference that the 
decision will be made by the officers in a 
deliberate fashion and with the general 
welfare of the entire Conference in mind. 
The report of the Re- 
search Council will, of 
course, be published in 
the 1928 Book of Proceedings. It in- 
cludes two finished reports which are to 
be published immediately by the editorial 
office as Research Council Bulletins No. 8 
and 9. Bulletin No. 8 is the report of a 
Study on College Entrance Require- 
ments and College Courses in Music. 
Bulletin No. 9 is a report on Standards 
of Attainment for Sight-singing at the 
End of the Sixth Grade; this will be 
published in inexpensive form for use as 
test material in the schools. Both of 
these bulletins may be obtained by May 
15th from the editor of the Journal. 

On Friday afternoon 
there was held a meeting 
of all of the officers of 
the National and Sectional Conferences. 
This was the first gathering of this group 
of people and for five hours they dis- 
cussed many problems growing out of 
the inter-relationships of the various 
Plans were adopted 


RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


OFFICIAL 
BOARD 


conference groups. 


for the conducting of the membership 
campaigns for next year, for the sys- 
tematizing of payments of dues and for 
many other matters which affect all of the 
conferences. At the meeting the confer- 














Mr. Grover Sims, 
Sims Visual Music Co. 
Dear Mr. Sims: 








WITHERSPOON VISUALIZED 
VOCAL METHOD 


For Class Instruction 


Mr. Witherspoon says: “I arranged 
the Visualized Vocal Method because I 
appreciate the value of stationary and 
moving pictures in educational work. 
The student is free from all encum- 
brances of a book, and then there is a 
curious psychology about doing some- 
thing read from the screen. It seems to 
lessen self-consciousness and embarrass- 
ment, and it is certainly the best means 
of teaching some parts of the art of 
singing to a number of people at the 
same time. It will be of great value in 
church choirs, glee clubs, choral societies 
and especially in the work in the class 
room. It teaches a healthful, natural 
system of breathing, easily adapted to the 
singing act, and the results obtained in a 
few minutes are often remarkable.” 


Mr. Grover Sims, 
Sims Visual Music Co. 
Dear Mr. Sims: 

“TI consider the Witherspoon Visualized Vocal 
Method a distinct contribution to class instruc- 
tion in vocal music. This material, in the 
hands of a teacher who understands voice, and 
in connection with Mr. Witherspoon’s book en- 
titled ‘Singing’, should raise the standard of 
class vocal teaching to a sound and scientific 
basis. I have asked that the Set be purchased 
for my vocal classes.” 

Fow.Ler SMITH, 
Supervising Instructor of Music, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Grover Sims, 
Sims Visual Music Co. 
Dear Mr. Sims: 

“T have examined the Witherspoon Slides 
and I feel they are a very valuable contribu- 
tion to voice teaching in the high schools.” 

MABELLE GLENN, 
Director of Music, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Enclosed is $75 for the Witherspoon Visualized Vocal Method. I feel it will be of great value in 


my work and the ideal way to teach. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS—252 slides at 
TUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PICTORIAL SUBJECTS 


The student will also be free of any cost which means so much.” 


Bessie LINDLEY, 
Director of Music, South High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New process. 
SONGS wy CLASS U SE—Set Complete $68. New process. 
(several hundred) a 


WITHERSPOON VISUALIZED VOCAL METHOD ie class instruction $75. 


RHETTS SY MPHONY STU ge oe at 
. Set Complete—600 slides with filing cabinet, $365. 





OUR SPECIAL 


Daylight Stereopticon 
For Class Use 


— $ 9) 9 q 5 0 


SIMS VISUAL MUSIC COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILL., FORMERLY, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 





























ences were represented by the following 
officers: Eastern Conference, Miss Dor- 
ward, Messrs. Pitcher, Rosenberry, Wells 
and Davis; North Central Conference, 
Misses Bicking and Amidon, Messrs. 
Smith, Hahnel and Norton; Northwest 
Conference, Miss McClure, Mrs. Beck, 
Messrs. Freeburg and Cutts; Southern 
Conference, Miss Hayes, Messrs. Breach 
and Martell; Southwest Conference, 
Misses Williams and Burkhart; National 
Conference, Misses Glenn, Wilson, Ins- 
keep, Wisenall and Rafferty, Mrs. Cotton, 
Messrs. Bowen, Hesser, Maddy, Weaver, 
Osborne, Rebmann, McFee and Percival. 


a 





CHARLES HARRIS CONGDON 


In the death of Charles Harris Cong- 
don many of us to whom he was a friend 
feel the grief of a personal loss, and 
many thousands will recognize with deep 
regret the passing of a large power that 
worked constantly and indefatigably for 
their good. 

Mr. Congdon died in his home at 
Marshall’s Falls, East Stroudsburg, 
March 23, in his seventy-second year, 
after an illness of many months. A 
graduate of the Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
State Normal School, he was through- 
out his entire life devoted to education. 
From 1885 to 1896 he was Director of 
Music in the public schools of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He was the first to group 
school children in the living flag, and 
under his direction 2200 of them in flag 
formation made their performance at the 
G. A. R. National Encampment in St. 
Paul in 1896, a notable event. 

As one deeply interested in educational 
methods and material, Mr. Congdon con- 
tributed largely to the production of the 
Modern Music Series by Eleanor Smith, 
originally published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company, in which, for the first time 
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in the history of public school music, the 
singing of beautiful songs was made the 
basis of technical instruction. As amem- 
ber of the Music Department of Silver, 
Burdett and Company, who later pub- 
lished the course, Mr. Congdon, together 
with Robert Foresman, was largely re- 
sponsible for extending the use and de- 
veloping understanding of the Modern 
Music Series. 

Some years later Mr. Congdon organ- 
ized, and to his death conducted, his own 
company, which published the Congdon 
Music Readers, Charts, Reading and 
Teachers’ Books, and Miscellaneous ma- 
terial. He was the inventor of Congdon 
Chromatic Pitchpipes; also other educa- 
tional equipment. 

Theodore Roosevelt selected Mr. Cong- 
don to lead the singing at the Progressive 
Party’s Convention in Chicago in 1912. 
He was prominently identified with the 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
from its first meeting in Keokuk in 1907, 
and until recently was seen at all the im- 
portant music conferences and national 
educational gatherings in the country. 

As an educator and publisher, Mr. 
Congdon was known over the length and 
breadth of the United States, and few 
men had so large a circle of friends and 
acquaintances in the educational field. In 
relation to education in music, he was an 
original thinker, able judge, and an ardent 
and sincere champion of that which he 
believed finest and best for the school 
children for the benefit of whom he was 
always striving. 

Such qualities, coupled with unflagging 
zeal and steadfast purpose, gave him, for 
half a century, a worthy and unique place 
in the educational and businéss world. 
That his loss is felt so deeply is eloquent 
testimony to his qualities as a man and to 
the value of his contribution to the edu- 
cational world. 

Witt Earnart. 
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Those who are skilled in the appre- 
ciation of beauty find in The Stevens 
myriad things over which to exclaim. 








ven its moderate charges are a de- 


lightful surprise. 


The Stevens Room Rates Fixed-Price Meals 
Number of Single Double JAPANESE LUNCH ROOM 
[—— ra oats Breakfast 45c Luncheon 65c Dinner $1.00 
$3.0 > 

822 3.50 5.00 COLCHESTER GRILL AND OAK ROOM 
976 4.00 6.00 Breakfast 60c and 75c Luncheon 85c 
201 5.00 7.00 Dinner $1.50 Sunday Dinner $2.00 
207 6.00 6.00 ‘a innit 
135 8.00 8.00 Luncheon $1.25 Dinner $2.00 per person 
57 9.00 9.00 A la carte service at attractive prices is avail- 
43 10.00 10.00 able in all restaurants at all meals. 


HOTEL LA SALLE 
La Salle at Madison Street 


Directed by the same management as The Stevens, Hotel 
La Salle provides unexcelled accommodations and cuisine at 
exceptionally attractive rates. 1026 rooms, $2.50 to $5.00 single 
and $4.00 to $9.00 double. 


THE STEVENS 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST HOTEL 


Michigan Boulevard. Ernest J. Stevens, 
7th to 8th Streets” C H | C AGO Vice President and Manager 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


President’s address before the first Biennial Meeting of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, Chicago, April 16, 1928, by GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, Director of Music in 


Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


T IS NOT my purpose to discuss 
| you today the history of public 
school music and the various steps 
through which it has passed before at- 
taining its present respectable and re- 
spected position in the curriculum of pub- 
lic education. I might point out the vari- 
ous vicissitudes through which school 
music has passed, and its gradual ascen- 
dency from almost complete oblivion in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
It would be possible to enumerate some 
of the causes for this change, and to name 
the forces which have contributed in a 
large way to the stabilization of the sub- 
ject. 

Again, it might give us food for 
thought to consider the evolution of the 
teacher of school music; to attempt to 
show how he has developed from an un- 
trained, uneducated experimentor, to a 
highly trained, well educated, experienced 
and many-sided specialist, prepared to 
cope with the tremendous demands now 
made upon those who would teach music 
in the schools ; and to consider the various 
agencies which have made it possible for 
him to secure that broader education and 
more thorough training. 

These things, I say, we need not dis- 
cuss today, for if your minds need re- 
freshing, we have but to turn to our libra- 
ries, take down the books of proceedings 
of this organization for the past years, 
and we shall find discussions dealing 
minutely with these questions much better 
than I could were I to attempt it. 

And, if we search closely enough in 
some of the earlier volumes of those books 
we shall read of things long since for- 
gotten and laid away. Who does not re- 
member those marvelous “time-names” ? 
—ta, ra,la-ti, ri, li-ta, za, fa, na-ti, zi, fi, 


ni, etc., the mastery of which required 
greater concentration than to recite the 
alphabet, another “in-door-sport” of the 
same days. Then there were the “hand- 
sings” which required that the teacher be 
a slight of hand artist before he could 
properly perform them before a class. 
We built ladders on the black-board, in 
our books, on the fingers of our hands; 
we la, la, la’d; loo, loo, loo’d, and coo, 
coo, coo’d to avoid do, re, mi’ing ; and em- 
ployed every other conceivable and incon- 
ceivable device, which served only to de- 
tract and distract the attention from the 
main object of the lesson,—Music. 

Reading further into later volumes of 
these books, the younger generation 
may be shocked to learn that at one time 
we actually fought, bled and almost died 
over the subject of methods, instead of 
politely side-stepping as we do today with 
the assurance that one who knows his 
subject can teach it understandingly, re- 
gardless of pedagogical procedures. We 
may also read of many other interesting 
things which were uppermost in the minds 
of conscientious supervisors and teachers, 
but which in these modern days have 
largely been discarded as unessential. 

I do not refer to these things in what 
may seem like a sarcastic or flippant man- 
ner for the sake of digging up old ghosts 
of the past and flaunting unpleasant mem- 
ories in our faces, but that we may hark 
back a bit into the past, take account of 
the things we have disarded as worn out 
and useless, and see what we have sub- 
stituted in their places. Recently, a gen- 
tleman said, “I paid $10. for a pair of 
shoes the other day, then took my old ones 
and spent 50 cents for a pair of new heels, 
and they are more comfortable than the 
new ones.” Have we not done this with 











CONTEST NUMBERS 
THE FRANKLIN EDITION 


FROM WHAT MORE AUTHORITATIVE 
SOURCE COULD YOU SELECT BETTER 


COMMENCEMENT MATERIAL 


TWO-PART CHORALS (S. A.) 


*272—Volga Boatmen’s Song 
Russian Folk Song—.10 


*277—Woodland Night (Pique Dame) 
Von Suppe—.10 
THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
503—Lo, Now The Dawn Is eS, Elgar—.10 


518—G lory OF Te BGs oc vccccssss *Hare—.10 

5 sos he Morn Breaks Fair... .Mendelssohn-—.10 

2—A Song of India..... Rimsky- Korsakoff—.10 
MALE VOICES (T. T. B. B.) 

BW RO ES Bev. cc ccccccescces Schubert—.10 
701—Glory of The Dawn............ O’ Hare—.10 
702—I.o, Where The Pale Night.....Flotow—.10 
708—Wind On The Hill............ 0’ Hare—.12 


TWO-PART CHORALS (S. A.) 


202—Come Dance The Minuet ..... Mozart—.10 
*211—-Lo, Now The Dawn Is Breaking. .E/gar—.10 
*216—The Shepherd Boy............. Wilson—.10 
eg a, ee Sheridan—.10 
*228—Blue Birds Their Songs are Swelling 

cK SP RG. SB) 20.0 Tschaikowsky—.10 
*244—Ahoy, Boatman .......... Gambardella—.10 
*249—Morning (Peer Gynt Suite)..... Grieg—.10 


267—Faint Not, Tho Dark Thy Way 
Saint-Saens—.10 
*285—-Songs My Mother Taught Me. .Dvorak—.10 
Those indicated (*) also published for Three- 
Part—S.A.B. 


Three Part Chorals and Four Part Choruses. 


Supervisors booklet containing sample copies of Fourteen of the above num- 
FREE bers sent absolutely free upon request; also our complete list of Two and r 7 


A Successful Commencement Program 
Is Assured with Material Selected from the Franklin Chorals 


TWO-PART CHORALS 
Arrangements by Christopher O’Hare 
S & A—S & B—T & A—T & B or B 


No. Price No. Price 
201—The Funeral March Of A 241—The Meeting of The bebe a 
errr re Gounod—.10 242—The Song of Hope......... Rubinstein—.10 
203—Slumber Sweetly ........... Beaumont—.10 243—W (Shekesp hon , he Blows Pp iunils 

204—The March of TI OED cscctiessacecny arratt—. 
—s Pesoate a falls wa are T schaikowsky—.10 *245—The Jolly Coppersmith corcccveces Peters—.10 
205—Come, Come Away...........- O’ Hare—.10 + a as i "We odie : * She Czibulka—.10 
*206—All the World Is Asleep........ Chopin — <4/—The Clang of the Wooden ~ 10 

207—From The Hills and Valleys. ..Rossini—.10 , ‘ : ig 
208-—Dollies Awakening........ Mendelssohn—.16 oe bd Serene {4, Serenata). ee 
209—Dancing By Moonlight......... Chopin—.10 251—Elegie 7 alco tate 10 
*210—Mid Sylvan Glories...... Gabriel-Marie—.10 — en Cie Chominede—.10 
212—Chiming Bells.......... Lefebure-Wely—.10 253—Warblings ro “apetaees Richards—.10 
213—Now Comes May (Gavotte ee ai—.10 254—The Swan (Le Cygne)....Saint-Saens—.10 
Martini—. 255—Tousle-Headed Baby ....... .. Lljinsky—.10 


214--Far Out On The Silv’ry Sea. .Wymann—.10 

215—Falls Upon The World A 
Calm (Serenata) ....... M oszkowski—.19 
217—Over The Sea (Fifth Nocturne) Leybach—.10 
218—Knights And Ladies (Minuet) 
Paderewski—.10 


219—The Troubadours .......... Chaminade—.10 
221—Flower Song (sen auen . Lange—.12 
#222—Marcheta .......cccseceed Schertsinger -.10 
224—Tick-Tock-Tick (The Clock)....Kullak—.10 
225—Dearest Land To Me............ Bizet—.16 
*226—Hunting Song (Op. 140 No. 14).Gurlitt—.10 
227—We’re Gliding Lightly......... Bendel—.10 

229—A Lily, A Rose And A Forget Me Not 
(Forget Me Not) .......++- Macbeth—-.12 


230—Maybells A and B............Spindler—.10 


231—Good Night (Tanzweise) 
Meyer-Helmund—.10 
*232—Elves And Fairies.......... Schumann—.10 
*233—In The Garden (Con Amore) Beaumont—.10 
234—Spring (Spring Song)....Mendelssohn—.10 
235—While Golden Hours Are Flying 


*256—The Cat-bird and the Grackle 
Westerhout—.10 


257—Snow Flakes (Raymond)...... Thomas—.10 
258—When That I Was a Tiny Boy 

(Shakespeare) ........ . -Barratt—.10 
259—Twelve Grey Dwarfs (Andante 

Sympneny Gh Giaccsccccceccs Haydn—.10 
*260—Honey Mine (Lullaby).......... Mack—.10 
*261—In A Bed Of Brown Leaves. ..Brahms—.10 
262—Edelweiss (Pure as Snow)...... Lange—.10 
263—The Meadow (Mignon Gavotte) Thomas—.10 
*264—Lo, Where The Pale Night..... Flotow—.10 


265—Just Like Me (Humorous)....O’Hare—.10 
*266—Sing Till The Clouds a by, Vollstedt—. 10 
*268—The Morn Breaks Fair....Mendelssohn—.10 
*269-—Thru’ All The Land........... Gounod—.10 
*270—Arkansaw Traveler (Humorous) O’Hare—.10 
*271—A Song Of India....Rimsky-Korsakoff—.10 


a ee | Of The Storm......... Boieldieu—.10 
*274—Curtew (Orpheus) ......... Offenbach—.10 
*275—March Wind (Olivette)....... Audran—.10 


*276—Swinging (Roses from the South) 
Strauss—.10 


Se Se scvectivews Borel-Clerc—.10 
236—Orpheus With His Lute *278—Pomona (Negro Folk Song)....O’Hare—.10 
ee rrr Barratt—.10 *279—Whispering Hope ......... Hawthorne—.10 
237—Queen of The Night........... Wilson—.10 280—Turning Whirling ............. Lecocq—.10 
*238—Peasants Evening Song....Von - 10 281—Humming Song ........ Schumann—.10 
?39—T.ulla, Lulla, Lullaby (Shakespeare) 282—Dutch Dolls .............c00- Osttere—.10 
Barratt—.10 283—Can’t Yo’ Ketch Dat Squir’l. .O’Hare—.10 
*240—Over The Waves <alitienatede eel *284—Night Shadows Falling......... Lemare—.10 

THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
502—-What Is A World My Boy?....O’Hare—.10 a_i On The Ole Yazoo........ Dore—.12 
505—Red Leaves Falling...... T schaikowsky—.10 TI — PIG DEN... ese ee ween cece sevces Pontet—.10 
507—Wind On The Hill............ O’Hare—10 343 The Madchinmi: he, Woods... .Cherry—.10 
: n 1! 2 PE MO BEIGOMIPMMIE occ cc cccccce —.10 
511—An April Song..........++++- O"Hare—.10 544—Let Our Torches........... Pianquette—10 
518—Glory Of The Dawn.......... O’Hare—.10 SOS—ARGO FORM ccc cccccccvccccsccece Clay—.10 
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some of our fine old ideas in music teach- 
ing? Have we not given up old ideas for 
new ones that at the time appeared to be 
devices which might transform music 
teaching, but in the end turned out to be 
mere gold-bricks? New devices are crop- 
ping up every day ; new theories are being 
evolved, which if they work will do 
wonders for our teaching; but too fre- 
quently they are but theories and false 
hopes. We are constantly seeking for 
something which will save us the trouble 
of getting down to fundamentals and 
staying with them until a worthy founda- 
tion has been laid. 

Many of us are afraid of formalism in 
music teaching. We preach about and 
for sight reading; we acknowledge and 
recognize its necessity; we know that 
without it there can be no freedom in 
self expression through song singing, be- 
cause all interest is killed by the learning 
processes, but we are not willing to pay 
the price necessary to secure the results. 
Then when our big boys in the junior 
high school object to singing baby melo- 
dies in unison, we say they are no longer 
interested in music, and give every other 
reason under the sun except to acknowl- 
edge that we have failed to provide them 
with the power which makes it possible 
for them to enjoy singing music which 
makes an appeal to their own age. 

Recently a very talented and practical 
musician, a recorder and demonstrator of 
the mechanically played piano, said that 
one of our great mistakes in education lies 
in the fact that we have trained children 
too much in self-culture, so that others 
will enjoy them, instead of training them 
to enjoy the culture, the beauty and sweet- 
ness in others, and in things. We love 
a beautiful picture because of the reaction 
we get from the soul of the artist who 
created it. It is what we hear in the 
music of the master, the thing which was 
put into it from the depths of his soul, 
that makes its appeal to our souls. But, 
there must have been a preparation with- 
in ourselves in order that we might appre- 
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ciate and recognize the work of art when 


it comes to our notice. From their earli- 
est school days, and earlier if possible, 
good music should constantly be kept 
before children, if we would have them 
absorb it and make it a part of their very 
being to carry out into every day life. 
That is culture, not superficial, not some- 
thing to be put on as we would apply cos- 
metics to improve upon nature, but some- 
thing that is within us, and which we 
wear within our inner-most self. 

But if we would have this enjoyment 
of the child increase as he grows older, 
and make it possible for him in his ma- 
turity more and more to appreciate great 
works of art, then must we provide him 
with such training in the fundamentals 
as will enable him to listen intelligently. 
The highest appreciation of any activity 
comes through participation, whether it 
be choral music, the orchestra, baseball or 
bridge. The boy who plays the violin, 
even a little, will better appreciate the art 
of a Kreisler, because he knows some- 
thing of the things which must be mas- 
tered. And, if he has had some ex- 
perience in a school orchestra, the great 
symphony will mean more to him than it 
would without that experience. The girls 
in my high school voice class recently 
heard two performances by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and because they 
know even a little about the art of tone 
production and what constitutes good 
singing, they could better appreciate the 
efforts of a Raisa, Van Gordon, Mason, 
Hackett, and Bonelli. And, by the way, 
they made some very interesting and in- 
telligently critical comments on the sing- 
ing of those various artists. 

Now I realize that much of what I 
have said is trite and hackneyed, but I 
am pleading with you today and through- 
out this week for a reversion to funda- 
mental things—to FIRST THINGS 
FIRST. I care not how many devices 
one may use in his teaching, or how much 
he may clutter up his work with unes- 
sential details, so long as he ultimately 
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Holton Guaranteed Band Plan 
Available to Five More Schools 


HE same plan and methods of Frank Holton & Co., which have estab- 
lished Wisconsin as the most successful school band state in America, 


are now available to five schools in some other state. 


These five schools should be in neighboring towns, near enough to one 


another to be reached by road or rail from day to day. 


Correspondence and an interview are invited from any Supervisor or 











Every 
Superintendent 
Enthusiastic 


Here are just a few ex- 
cerpts from letters received 
from superintendents who 
found the Holton plan a tre- 
mendous success : 


260 Pupils in Bands 


“Three years ago we organized 
our band work ... at the present 
time we have about 260 pupils 
playing in our band. Band work 
has helped develop a very decided 
interest in academic work.” F. O. 
HOLT, Supt., Janesville, Wis. 


Marvel at Progress 


“Your promises to the school and 
to the individual members of the 
band have been faithfully fulfilled. 
The progress has been a marvel to 
many of the people in the com- 
munity.” H. F. KELL, Supt., Lake 
Mills, Wis. 


Put It Across 
“Some people took your promise 
of a playing band being guaranteed 
in a few weeks as a joke, but we 
put it across and are still keeping 
up the good work.” J. M. CANAAN, 
Supt., Wonewoc, Wis. 


Started with 25—Now Have 50 


“In September there were not 
five boys or girls who could play. 
We started with 25 and since then 
the band has doubled and more are 
coming in all the time. The band 
has played in public three times 
and we are more than satisfied with 
results.” E. D. BROWN, Prin., 
Cambridge, Wis. 


School Superintendent whose school might be the logical center of such a 
circuit and to whom the following features of the Holton plan appeal: 


F A playing band guaranteed in 12 weeks. 


Superintendent entirely relieved of work 

* of interesting children or parents in pur- 

chasing instruments, making proper choice of 

instrument and guaranteeing each child’s prog- 
ress. 


3 Instruction conducted during regular study 
periods—no conflict with class work. Any 
child from fourth grade up is eligible. 


Write at once, giving your grade and 
high school enrollment and if possible men- 
tion names of Superintendents in neighbor- 
ing towns that deserve a band. No other 
activity brings community and school in such 
close sympathy, nor wins greater credit for 
its sponsors. 


Frank Holton & Co. 


600 Church St. Elkhorn, Wis. 
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America’s Greatest 
nd Ingtrumenl™ 
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puts over the important result,—the 
fundamental understanding, and ability 
to apply those fundamental principles to 
the real thing, the printed page of music. 
Staff notation is the medium through 
which music, good, bad and jazz, is 
provided for our use, and unless we can 
translate it readily and accurately, it 
loses much of its inspirational quality. 
When the learning of songs by children 
of any grade or age becomes a long tedi- 
ous process, when they must struggle 
with the notation, art values are wasted 
and nullified in the learning processes. 
Under such conditions can we blame 
children for thinking less and less of 
music study as they grow older? 

Last summer I visited a junior high 
school in an eastern city. I saw over 
1000 girls and boys march in an orderly 
manner, into the auditorium to the music 
of a talking machine, take their places, 
and when seated were in proper forma- 
tion for four part singing. Without the 
slightest inclination to converse with each 
other, they sang for a half hour or more, 
song after song, some from their books, 
others memorized. The four parts, so- 
prano, alto, tenor and bass were as clear- 
ly defined and as accurately sung and the 
tone quality as good, as it would have 
been had they been a picked chorus in- 
stead of the entire student body. I 
could not see from my position upon the 
platform that a single student, boy or 
girl, was shirking his job, or thinking of 
anything else, but doing his part in a 
wonderfully fine and inspirational piece 
of artistic work. And yet, this was the 
day before that school closed for the 
summer vacation. No one can make 
me believe that the work these boys and 
girls were doing was not of greater inter- 
est and enjoyment to them, and that its 
cultural, aesthetic, educational, recrea- 
tional and utilitarian values were not 
vastly greater than that which I heard in 
another school, of another city, where, 
with possibly just as sincere effort, the 
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best they could do was to struggle with 


the music. Soprano part good? Yes. 
Alto, fair, but the majority of the boys 
were utterly lost. One might say that 
the first case was an unusual one. Un- 
usual only in the fact that real teachers 
were in charge, and that the girls and 
boys had a foundation and a knowledge 
which gave them power and confidence. 

It was a bit difficult for my junior high 
school teachers in Tulsa to believe that 
story, but they agreed that if such re- 
sults are obtainable in one place, they 
are possible in others, and they would do 
their best to make them possible for Tul- 
sa. I am pleased to report progress, but 
I believe more firmly than ever before 
that there is no royal road to such results. 

We have many big and important is- 
sues before us today in public school 
music, and there is none of greater or 
more vital importance than puting first 
things first. It is useless for us to talk 
about the attitude of the school adminis- 
trator and his hesitancy in accepting music 
as worthy of consideration as a basic 
subject in education. It is useless for us 
to claim that the colleges are not giving 
music a fair deal as an accredited en- 
trance subject. The fault lies largely with 
ourselves as we must acknowledge if we 
are honest. 

It is my. firm belief that today we as 
teachers of music in the public schools 
of this country are in greater accord than 
ever before; but I also believe that 
we are failing in larger measure than 
ever before to produce results commen- 
surate with the time, talent, money and 
influence spent upon the subject. Do not 
misunderstand me, for I agree that as a 
profession we are better prepared for our 
work, and the school administrator more 
and more is accepting music, not only as 
a proper subject for the curriculum but 
as a proper subject for children to come 
in contact with, to learn about and to 
live by. But, we are failing because we 
are not living up to present day lights and 
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Melody Way Helos Children 
Make Their Own Music 


We are all agreed that listening sion in music. The piano is the 
lessons in music constitute the easiest instrument of all to learn 
best approach to music appreci- to play. Furthermore, some skill 
ation. But the convictionis grow- in piano playing is the best ap- 
ing that our obligation to child- proach to the learning of other 
hood demands that we also teach instruments. Even singers must 


children how to make their own know the piano. Children love 
music. Melody Way and make rapid 


progress. Music, therefore, be- 
Melody Way piano classes are comes a more delightful subject 
the best approach to self-expres- to teach. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS APPROVE MELODY WAY 


Melody Way has been adopted in hundreds of schools through- 

out America. School officials like it because it extends the 

service of the music department without added expense. One 

piano is sufficient to reach an entire class. Propose the adoption 

of Melody Way in your school. Mail the coupon for full 
* information. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


441 Broapway, Mitwaukee, WIsconsIN 
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MIESSNER INsTiTUTE oF Music, 
441 Broadway, 
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Please send me the new Melody Way 
Booklet and figures showing how Melody 
Way classes have been made self-sup- Position 
porting. 
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information; because we are holding to 
some dead ghosts of the past that we can- 
not give up, seeking for an open sesame 
which will solve all our problems for us; 
because we have not been able to keep 
pace with the trend of other phases of 
education ; and because the educator and 
administrator have progressed faster, 
even in our own subject, than we our- 
selves. At the Dallas meeting of the 
Superintendence Department of the N. 
E. A. a year ago, a meeting in which 
school music of various kinds was stress- 
ed in such a manner as had never before 
been experienced by that group of educa- 
tors in their meetings, it was proposed 
and resolved,— 

That we favor the inclusion of music in 
the curriculum on an equality with other 
basic subjects. We believe that with the 
growing complexity of education more at- 
tention must be given to the arts and that 
music offers possibilities as yet but partially 
realized for developing an appreciation of 
the finer things of life. We therefore, re- 
commend, that all administrative officers take 
steps toward a more equitable adjustment 
of music in the educational program, involv- 


ing: time allotment, number and standard of 
teachers, and equipment provided. 


The resolutions called for further and 
better recognition of music in the rural 
school, recommending as a guide, “The 
Course of Study for Music in Rural 
Schools”, approved by the Music Super- 
visors National Conference, and then 
went on to say,— 


We believe that an adequate program of 
High School music instruction should include 
credits, equivalent to that given other basic 
subjects, for properly supervised music 
study carried on both in and out of school; 
moreover, the recognition of music by the 
high schools as a subject bearing credit to- 
ward graduation, should carry with it similar 
recognition of its values by colleges and 
other institutions of higher education. We 
recommend further that the Department of 
Superintendence favor a study of present 
practices as to music credits. 


Was this action of that most important 
group of educators and school adminis- 
trators prompted by results observed in 
the class rooms of the schools through- 
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out the country? Was it because they 
had observed that our school music func- 
tions in a larger way in the school, the 
community, state and nation? Or, was 
that resolution offered because as a group 
of school administrators they had come 
to know for themselves, that Music, the 
perfect science, the universal language, 
the mother of all arts, possesses those 
qualities, which when rightly used contrib- 
ute more of the fundamental elements of 
education than any other subject in the 
curriculum? In my humble opinion, the 
latter was the case. This should give us 
pause for thought, for does it not, at 
least in a measure, indicate that the think- 
ing school administrator has an even big- 
ger and broader vision of the possibilities 
of Music in education than we musicians 
ourselves, and that we now find ourselves 
unable to deliver the quality of goods he 
demands; What the quality or age goods 
may be, he may not be able to tell us, and 
we may not be able to enlighten him, but 
when he observes, and the observation 
need only be casual, that a large propor- 
tion of high school students preparing 
for college say little or nothing of music 
as a possibility for entrance credit; and 
all down the line, through the senior and 
junior high schools, boys and girls care 
little for music, and as one of our past 
presidents has said, “greet the teacher of 
music with looks of displeasure’’—then, 
I say, our school superintendents have 
the right to ask, WHY? 

I do not believe that this picture is 
greatly over-drawn. There are places 
throughout the country, many in actual 
numbers, but few in comparison to the 
total, where results comparable with those 
secured in other school subjects, are ob- 
tained in music, and after all that is the 
only fair comparison. You believe that 
the work of your schools is good. I be- 
lieve the same of mine. That is merely 
our personal opinion in the matter, and 
unfortunately (or is it fortunate?) there 
is little opportunity for definite com- 
parison. 
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Musicians ATTENTION! 


THIS IS THE BINDING 
that makes music last a life-time—that 
saves your PATIENCE and _ your 
DOLLARS! \ 


AVAILABLE Actual 


at the time of purchase—on ALL music 
published by ANY publisher. 


HIS brings to your attention a _ time, 
trouble and money saving feature which 
you, as a musician, will appreciate. Look 
through your music library. Note how many ‘ ae 
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For thirty years we have been pleased 
to lay at the doors of the colleges much 
of the blame for conditions existing in the 
public schools. Our argument has been 
that if the college would allow sufficient 
credit in music for entrance, the secon- 
dary schools would be obliged to pro- 
vide adequate courses to meet the de- 
mand of the greater number of students 
who would elect to study music. This in 
turn would force the elementary schools 
to send students up to the high schools 
with a better working knowledge of fun- 
damental principles. It has been largely 
a case of “passing the buck”, and lay the 
blame for existing conditions on the other 
fellow, or at some other source. The 
University of Wisconsin has recently an- 
nounced that instead of one, 4 units in 
music will be accepted for entrance to 
that institution, but, they protect them- 
selves by demanding higher standards of 
preparation in high school music courses. 
This is a fine gesture from that great in- 
stitution, and should be far-reaching in 
its effect. When other colleges and uni- 
versities take a similar step, then more 
and more our girls and boys in the high 
schools should be demanding courses 
which will meet these requirements. Will 
they so demand? Only if we do our 
part. Today we are sending hundreds 
of young people from our secondary 
schools who are as talented and possibly 
more talented in music than anything else. 
They go with only a vague idea of what 
they are to do in preparation for life’s 
great adventure, and because they find 
little or no encouragement to continue 
with the thing they love most, they drift 
away from it, lose their interest, dissipate 
their talents, and lose the one thing which 
might have held them steady and poised 
through life. Jazz, with all its unwhole- 
some, wanton influences, takes the place 
of the sincerity and sweetness of the 
classics, and another talent, possibly a 
great one, is lost to the world. 

Granting that a more open door for 
music by the colleges would provide fur- 


ther incentive to talented students to take 
more music study in high school, we 
would still fail to account for that large 
majority of boys and girls who do not 
go to college, and would not have pre- 
pared for college except that the high 
school course prescribed it. It is among 
that great host of students, coming from 
the average American home, that we find 
those who are most interested in, and 
most eager to study those subjects which 
will provide them with the culture and 
refining influences they do not have in 
their homes or their social lives. Here 
we find much real talent; talent that is 
worthy of encouragement; talent which 
may never be turned to professional ap- 
plication, but which may serve in an even 
bigger way in the intimate home life of 
future years. You and I think back with 
great satisfaction upon those boys and 
girls who never had the advantages of a 
college education, and who had few op- 
portunities of any kind beyond the high 
school, but who in their high school days 
were among these upon whom we could 
always depend to give the best of their 
splendid talents. 

Yes, it would be an advantage to us 
if the colleges would offer greater induce- 
ments, both in entrance credits and in 
practical courses, but it would not cure 
all of our ills. “Where there is a will 
there is a way,” we are prone to say; 
and “if we want a thing badly enough we 
shall have it”, is another splendid motto, 
and nowhere is it more true than in the 
average American high school. Our boys 
and girls are bundles of emotions, ready 
to respond at the slightest excuse, and if 
we do not eventually find it possible to 
interest a larger proportion in some type 
of music during their high school years, 
the helps that college entrance credits 
might give would be slight. I predict 
that when we shall offer such courses 
in music as will interest high school stu- 
dents, there will be knocking at the doors 
of higher educational institutions such 
large numbers of students demanding rec- 
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“The Cable Midget is a great little piano.” 
“We have over a hundred Cable Midgets 
in our city schools in Pittsburgh.” 
“The tone and volume are astonishing.” 


“In our schools in Gary, we consider it 
the ideal piano for classroom work.” 
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ognition for adequate musical training, 
that their request will not be denied. 

All of our ills are not centered in the 
secondary schools; in fact it seems to 
me that our greatest weaknesses may be 
found in the schools below. We are all 
experimenting and calling loudly for help 
in the junior high schools, where real 
problems may be found. But, great as 
these problems may be, would we not 
solve them if we would give more time 
and thought for remedies for even worse 
conditions further down in the elemen- 
tary schcuis? A good builder does not 
attempt to put the roof on a building be- 
fore he lays the cellar foundations. The 
English department does not attempt to 
teach Shakespeare before the student can 
read and write the language, and has a 
background of other literature. Simi- 
larly, we may not hope to interest the 
junior high school boy and girl in music 
he is supposed to sing at this stage of 
his educational progress, unless he has 
brought along with him a considerable 
background of elementary music that 
carries with it some considerable power. 
And right here in the junior high school 
is where we begin to fall down in our 
progress in choral music, for if there is 
one place in the entire school system 
where singing in choruses appeals to the 
boy or girl, it is in this intermediate 
school. Coming to the seventh grade 
they should bring such ability and ex- 
perience as will make it possible to spend 
most of the time in singing with large 
and small groups in chorus. But, with- 
out that power, they at once lose inter- 
est, hate the music lesson worse than poi- 
son, and will go almost any length to get 
out of it. The result is that the music 
period degenerates into a contest between 
teacher and pupil, each trying to force the 
other to see his point of view, the pupil 
usually winning. Given the proper work- 
ing knowledge of music fundamentals and 
our little human animals of this age will 
turn loose their entire battery of emotions 
on the job, and the Junior High School 


Choruses will be the very foundation of 
all music work. 

This brings me to another phase of our 
work that I would touch upon. I have 
mentioned the great lack and need of 
good chorus singing in the junior high 
schools, which means that the senior high 
school choral work will be even poorer, 
or, at least, limited to a comparatively 
small number. If chorus singing is re- 
quired in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades, 
little improvement will be made over the 
junior high school, and if it is made elec- 
tive, the numbers will be comparatively 
so few that it will not be representative. 
How many large high schools have met 
this condition and failed to solve it, with 
the result that chorus singing has suffer- 
ed, probably more than any other phase 
of our school music work. Every high 
school in the country should have at least 
50% of its students enrolled in some 
form of music study, and at least 75% 
of this number should be found in the 
choral classes. I have no fault to find 
with the tremendous progress in instru- 
mental music during the past few years, 
for I am in full accord with it and be- 
lieve that it has had greater influence 
upon the progress of music in the schools 
than any other activity, possibly more 
than all others combined. Nor would I 
for a moment ask that Music: Apprecia- 
tion in the schools be curtailed in the 
least, for when rightly pursued the teach- 
ing of children from their earliest school 
years, how to listen intelligently to music, 
carries with it an element of culture, re- 
finement and ethical values, as well as 
the ability to enjoy music more fully. 
But, after all, as I have pointed out, and 
others have before me, the greatest and 
most valuable lesson, whether it be sing- 
ing songs, reading notes, studying theory, 
playing a fiddle or drum, should beome a 
lesson in appreciation. None of these 
may be well done without containing some 
element of real appreciation of the high- 
est forms of musical expression. 

Throughout the United States there 
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seems to be a growing interest in choral 
music. This has undoubtedly been stimu- 
lated by the many contests and festivals 
in the public schools. State Teachers 
Colleges and Universities throughout the 
middle west have for a number of years 
sponsored these contests. This has de- 
veloped the smaller chorus, the glee club 
idea in a rather large way, and most 
high schools, whether they have music 
courses or not, do have one or more glee 
clubs. This has all been good, but in 
many cases the college promoting the con- 
test has missed its great opportunity in 
confining the proceedings entirely to the 
contest idea, and have not developed the 
festival by bringing those separate glee 
clubs together in one great chorus. This 
would bring a greater stimulus and in- 
spiration than the contest, and a never to 
be forgotten experience. In a few places 
the competition festival idea has been 
worked out, and here the contest is used 
as an excuse for bringing the groups to- 
gether, the real objective being the big 
massed groups of singers and instrumen- 
talists. Both plans are helping, but the 
latter appeals as being the most helpful 
to choral music. 

Another evidence of a revival of inter- 
est in chorus singing is the outstanding 
activities of the men’s singing organiza- 
tions throughout the country. Inspired 
first, we believe, by the better singing col- 
lege glee clubs, individually, in contest, 
and then in the big meets in large centers, 
other singing organizations have sprung 
up, and today there are hundreds of men 
singing in male choruses, who a few 
years ago could not be induced to take 
part in the singing of a great oratorio. 
The Glee Club Association of America 
has done much to inspire others to action, 
and the singing of that great chorus of 
1200 men on one occasion, and of over 
2000 on another, even over the radio or 
from the talking machine, was most in- 
spiring. 

We of the public schools are largely at 
fault for this condition in which we find 


choral music in the United States. We 
have in many cases failed to keep up 
the interest in chorus singing in the high 
school, at least in a big way, and secondly, 
we have failed to keep it alive and active 
in our own community with adult singers. 
That good chorus work is possible in the 
junior and senior high schools has been 
shown so many times that it seems un- 
necessary to speak of it at all, but there 
are so many, many more schools in which 
it does not exist at all, that I feel we can- 
not overemphasize the fact. During this 
week you will hear much fine chorus sing- 
ing, ranging from the junior high school 
chorus to the fine Bach Chorus some of 
us heard yesterday. The school groups 
will interest us greatly, and if we take 
away from this meeting even the one in- 
spiration and incentive to go back to our 
own field of labor determined to develop 
the chorus work in our schools to as high 
a standard as possible, our expenditure of 
time and money will not have been in 
vain. 

These are such wonderful days in 
which to be living! Days full of the 
romance of progress; of great and mar- 
velous accomplishments in all phases of 
human endeavor; days when men are 
doing things which were scoffed at only 
yesterday as seemingly impossibilities. 
One man, alone, sails through the air 
above the broad Atlantic, a feat undream- 
ed of a few short years ago. Others try 
and fail, but eventually others will accom- 
plish even greater feats of flying. Re- 
ports from Wall Street sound like fairy 
tales, so big are the gambling operations ; 
a hundred thousand people sit out in the 
night to see two men maul each other for 
a two million dollar purse; another 
dreamer of big things sends a hundred 
men or more running across the conti- 
nent, from Pacific to Atlantic; engineers 
are conceiving enormous projects above 
and below the ground, and even on and 
under the waters; and even in education 
we are beginning to feel that something 
big and startling is soon to happen. Big 
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things, big achievements, big undertak- 
ings are in the air, and we call it progress. 

And where is music? Men are at- 
tempting to put into music something of 
this tremendous spirit of action that is so 
evident in other things. The results may 
not be to our liking and we may wonder 
what it is all about, but changes are com- 
ing to pass and we must go with the tide 
or be swamped by the current. When we 
consider the more recent progress made 
in recording instruments and the human 
voice with such marvelous fidelity, we 
realize that there is also romance in the 
music game. Today we may sit in our 
home town theatre, far removed from the 
big musical centers and see upon the silver 
screen some of our favorite artists, and 
listen to their music which has been so 
faithfully recorded and “canned” back 
east, ready to be opened at a moment’s no- 
tice in any part of the world. Then the 
radio, considered by some the most mar- 
velous invention of all time, promises to 
supplant all other methods of communi- 
cation. And what a boon for those of us 
who live in the far corners of the country, 
isolated from the great cities and musical 
opportunities. I sit in my Oklahoma 
home and hear the voice of Walter Dam- 
rosch speaking in New York as clearly 
as if he were in the same room, and his 
orchestra sounds as though it were in the 
next room. True we may listen to music 
over the radio that we might be ashamed 
to keep company with in the open, but 
there is a constantly increasing amount of 
good music in the air if we know where 
to look for it, or will hunt around a bit. 
Not only is jazz now well presented, but 
with comparatively inexpensive sets we 
may hear good music well played and 
sung, and through the big “hook-ups” 
the finest musical organizations in the 
world may be heard presenting the best 
that musical literature affords. We are 
all at least familiar with some of Dr. 
Damrosch’s radio work, and we are to 


hear from him today more concerning his 
ideas for radio music in the schools. 

Yes, these are indeed wonderful days 
in which to be living, and it is a real 
privilege to have even a small part in 
the world’s present development. Big 
and important things are happening on 
every side to intrigue our interest and to 
provide such helps as may make our 
work more comprehensive and useful. To 
use these helps wisely will require dis- 
criminating care. The tendency may be 
to allow the helps to do all of our work, 
expecting that through a sort of absorp- 
tion and saturation we may yet find the 
short-cut to a musical education. But 
that cannot be, and there will always be 
the need for real teachers, even greater 
than ever before if we are to make the 
most of our increased advantages. 

Again I plead for a reversion to first 
things; not back to the old fashioned, 
worn-out manner of doing things, but 
using the most modern and up-to-date 
ideas and equipment to build our founda- 
tions. This is a wonderful group as- 
sembled here today, and more will come 
tomorrow, but we need thousands more 
of men and women throughout the 
United States who are honestly desirous 
of bringing to the youth of America that 
great inspiration and help which may 
come only through contact with good 
things and good people. You and I have 
a tremendous responsibility to the com- 
munity in which we live, a responsibility 
which is becoriing greater and greater 
each day. Little has been demanded of 
us by our community in the past, except 
that we fulfill our obligations to the 
schools, but if we would have our work 
function properly, not only in the school 
room, but throughout the community, 
then we must assume a responsibility 
which thus far may not have been de- 
manded. We are the makers of our own 
destiny. Are we the captains of our 
Souls? 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


Books FOR THE ‘LISTENER’ 


by Percy SCHOLEs 


Mr. Scholes, formerly music critic of the London “Observer” is now music 
critic for the British Broadcasting Company. He is visiting America specially to 
deliver an address at the Music Supervisors’ Conference, Chicago. His books on 
Music Appreciation are probably the best known on this subject, and ought to be in 
the possession of every teacher of music. Copies of any of the following will gladly 
be sent on examination. 


Music Appreciation in Schools. This book explains Mr. Scholes’ attitude 
toward the subject. It is a sane one and can safely be adopted as a 
policy for Public School methods ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : $ .50 


The Beginner’s Guide to Harmony. An attempt at the simplest possible 
introduction to the subject, based entirely upon Ear Training. Mr. 
Earhart, in the February issue of the Journal says: ‘‘One may say 
emphatically that in the delightful attempt the author has com- 
pletely succeeded.’’ ‘ i ; ‘ ‘ é ‘ , ‘ . 85 


The Complete Book of Great Musicians. This book ought to be in all school 
libraries. Certainly every teacher of music, in or out of school, should 
possess it, but better still it should be in the hands of the — them- 
selves for whom the book is specially intended . 3.50 


The Listener’s Guide to Music. Mr. Earhart says: ‘‘He (Mr. Scholes) 
might aptly be termed the ‘English-speaking world’s most useful music 
educator.’’ This book was specially written as a textbook for the 
troups of the British Army awaiting demobilization at the conclusion 
of the Great War. Mr. Scholes, as Head of the Music Division of the 
British Y. M. C. A., inaugurated for soldiers classes in ‘‘ Learning to 
Listen to Music’’, this being a part of the general education program 
of the Y. M. C. A. ‘ , ‘ PF ‘ : ‘ , ‘ - 1,25 


Everybody’s Guide to Radio Music. Mr. Scholes’ position in the British 
radio field keeps him in close touch with the radio ‘‘ letter-writing fan.’’ 
This book was originally designed to help this person. It is intensely 
interesting today on account of the increased opportunity to hear good 
musie and the recent innovation of Children’s Concerts over the air. 2.00 


The Listener’s History of Music. No better book as a text for class work 
could be used. Its plan might be profitably seme as an ideal a seaad 
musie teacher for students of all ages ‘ 2.00 


The Books of the Gramophone Records. Two books, each . ‘ , . 1.50 


The Appreciation of Music by Means of the Duo-Art. This book illustrates 
in a practical way how the teacher ought to prepare the work and go 
about the actual lesson . , P ‘ , ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 1.75 


All the above books will be on view at the Oxford Exhibit at the Chicago Convention, 
in charge of Mr. Duncan McKenzie, Head of the Oxford Music Department, and formerly 
Director of Music in the Toronto Schools, Canada. 


Complete catalogues sent on application 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


SELECTED Books FOR THE TEACHER 


Grades I-III 


The Laureate Song Book. Adapted and composed by Thomas F. Dunhill. This book contains 

children’s rhymes and traditional songs with accompaniments, thematic in character and 

of a harmonic interest, not too difficult. Two books, each ° A $ .70 
A Song Garden for Children. Forty-three children’s songs of France and Germany, adapted 

by Rosa Newmarch, with simple accompaniments by Norman O’Neill, composer of inci- 

dental music to many well-known English plays . 1.00 
An Album of School Marches. By A. Milnes Forbes, Editor of the Oxford Piano Series. 

Good march albums containing good music which can be easily played and which sounds 

well, are scarce. This is a good one . 15 
Folk Dances of the World. Twenty-six numbers. The folk dances of the “countries of Europe 

have been arranged for the piano by the leading composer in each country represented in 

the series. The arrangements are modern in spirit, but easy to play . ‘ Each 45c and 60c 
The Playbox. Ten Little Songs of Childhood, by Gerrard Williams (Rocking-Horse: Golliwog : 

Clockwork Train: Teddy Bears; Toy Band; Jack-in-the-Box; Humming Top; Noah’s Ark; 

Bagpipes: Wooden Soldiers). The arrangements, though simple, have been conceived to 


illustrate the idea of program music . n 1.00 
Pillicock Hill. A collection of songs by Alec Rowley. "Words by Herbert. Asauith . : é 1.05 
Little Songs for the School and Home. By Tom Pierce Cowling . ° ° . ° ° .50 
Singing Games. By Eleanor Farjeon. Eight numbers. Each . ‘ ° i a 25 
Songs for the Schoolroom. By T. W. Stephenson . . . . ° ° ° ° ° ° 50 


Grades IV-VI 


School Choirs. By Herbert Wiseman, Director of Music, Edinburgh . ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 85 
Boys’ Choirs. By Sydney Nicholson, lately Organist, Westminister Abbey . . ‘ n 85 
The Choir Boy in the Making. By C. H. Moody, Organist, Ripon Cathedral . 85 


Class Singing. By Dr. W. G. Whittaker, Editor of the Oxford Choral Song Series. A 
teacher’s book on method in the Public Schools, with a bibliography of the best English 
material ‘ ‘ . . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . e e $2.00 

Musical Foundations. By Dr. J. Borland, Director of Music, London County Council Schools. 

The problems of a city’s public school music program are described from the author’s 
own experience ‘ ‘ e ° ° ° ° e ° é ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 1.20 


High School 


The Bach School Song Book. A selection of Bach’s merriest melodies arranged for unison 


(Treble and Bass clefs), and two and three part singing. Piano Edition . ‘ ‘ .60 
Melody Edition ‘ 15 

Bach Chorales to English Hymns. (S.A.T.B.) The tenor part is safe for ~—. School students. 
The chorales chosen are simple . . 60 
Twelve separate numbers, each . 10 


Mixed Voice, Male and Female Voice Choirs. By Hugh Roberton. A practical book on " choir 
training by one of the best-known Scottish choir conductors and adjudicators at musical 
competitions . , ‘ P e ° ° . ‘ . ‘ . ° . ° ° ° -70 

Music and Boyhood. By Thomas Wood. The author has charge of a boys’ school of Junior 
High School age. His scheme of work and his experience with the adolescent boy are 


given in detail . ‘ . ‘ ° . . e 1.20 
The Scottish Orpheus School Sengs. For the folk song enthusiast. Eight "books (Melody 
Edition), each * ‘ ° .08 
First Steps in Musical Composition. By J. B. McEwen, Principal, Royal Academy of 
Music, London ‘ ‘ P : 1.50 
Counterpoint for Beginners. By C. H. Kitson : 3 : . ° ‘ ‘ > . a 1.50 
Elementary Harmony. By C. H. Kitson. Complete ‘ . “ , . " ‘ ‘ 3.50 
In three parts, each ‘ . ; . 1.20 
Additional Exercises to Elementary Harmony, Part I. By C. H. Kitson . 4 . a ‘ 1.20 


NOTE :—Send for sample copy of the new Oxford musical magazine. 


Complete catalogues sent on application 
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Operetta By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 








The story is based on the legend of the Indian 
Mission at Capistrano, California, and the Music 
is only as Mr. Cadman can write it. 
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Price complete vocal score $1.50 


ROBIN HOOD, INC. 
An Operetta By 
Frederick H. Martens & Allan Benedict 
The story has the traditional setting but a new character has been added, giv- 
ing a modernized version. Sufficient to say that the music is, by the same 
composer oi “Pickles” or “In Old Vienna” which has had such a wonderful 
success, 
Price complete vocal score $1.50 


‘“OZARKA”’ 


A Miniature Suite for Orchestra 
By Carl Busch 


A set of four numbers of varying moods especially written for High School 
Orchestra by a master of orchestration. 


Conductor’s Score $1.50 
Full Orchestration $2.00 


SEVENTEEN SONGS 
From ‘‘Everything & Anything’’ by Dorothy Aldis 
set to music by Herbert E. Hyde 


\ delightful collection of humorous songs for children. 


Price $1.25 


We allow discount on quantity orders and send our publications on 
examination. Send for catalog. 


H. T. FitzSimons, Music Publisher 
Dept. S, 509 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE SUBJECT SPECIALIST AND THE GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Peter W. DyKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Epitor’s Note: This paper, the four which 
follow immediately, and the three which are 
printed on pages 75-79, were presented at the 
February meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., discussion group on 
Music Education, held in Boston. They form 
a valuable record of modern thought in music 
education, especially from the viewpoint of the 
school administrator.—P. J. W. 

USIC education in the last decade 
Mea: emphasized the necessity of 
acquainting the musician with general 
educational principles and _ procedure. 
The term itself is significant. Up until 
only a few years ago music supervisors 
were trained in schools of music. De- 
partments of music education were very 
rare. Even now when the name is being 
commonly used, the stress of training 1s 
frequently upon personal musical technic 
rather than upon professional education 
outlook. The general educator has in- 
creasingly questioned the wisdom of ex- 
clusive training in subject-matter as the 
basis for teaching. The superintendent 
has frequently complained that the 
musician has had much music and little 
education. Consequently, the conserva- 
tory graduate whose preparation has 
been predominantly and frequently com- 
pletely musical, has an increasingly diffi- 
cult task in obtaining an appointment to 
a position in public schools. Many school 
systems engage their music teachers, and 
scale their salaries, on the basis of the 
academic degrees which the applicants 
have gained. When these applicants en- 
deavor to obtain such degrees from col- 
leges which specialize in teacher training 
they find the academic requirements for 
both the initial and advanced degrees 
include English, history, science, psychol- 
ogy, history of and philosophy of edu- 
cation, theory and practice of teaching, 
and allied subjects. The future music 


teacher frequently pursues a goodly num- 
ber of the same courses taken by the 
future superintendent. Music education 
is stressing professional, scientific prepa- 
ration. Many school administrators look 
with favor upon requiring a similar aca- 
demic degree from all supervisors or 
teachers of special subjects. They like 
the procedure, for instance, which recog- 
nizes with a bachelor of science gradu- 
ates who are prepared to teach household 
arts, physical training, fine arts, drawing, 
as well as history, English, mathematics, 
and the other regular academic subjects. 
It is evident that the music teachers are 
being so well trained in general academic 
lines and especially in general educational 
subjects that they are conversant with 
the main ideas which superintendents 
and general supervisory officers are 
advocating. 


EpUCATING THE GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Has there been a corresponding broad- 
ening of the training of these supervisory 
officers? Does the superintendent know 
as much about the special subjects as he 
expects the teachers of them to know 
about his work? The elective system and 
inadequate curricula have frequently sent 
men into normal and college classes in 
general administration who have had a 
very narrow cultural education. Many 
prospective superintendents who have 
had adequate training in the core or re- 
quired subjects of English, history, 
mathematics, science, and languages, are 
strangers to art and music. The tre- 
mendous expansion of the field of educa- 
tion and administration has made so 
many demands upon the curricula which 
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T. P. Giddings 





THE PURPOSE 


sh latest contribution toward the development of 
school orchestras and bands is to provide effective and 
practical material for School and Family Groups, 
Quartets, Instrumental Classes, Orchestras and 
Bands. 

Intensive enthusiasm for chamber music among widely 
differing schools requires the special type of arrangement 
embodied in this series. Quartets, whether -wind, 
brass or string, vary greatly in the instruments required. 
Each book contains the four voices, soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass, making them effective for any quartet regardless 
of instruments and at the same time rich in harmony 
when used by an entire band or orchestra in ensemble. 

The authors have planned this book to follow “The 
Universal Teacher.” 








THE INSTRUMENTATION 


Violins (I, IT, ITI & IV im one book). ........6s eee eee ceeeee 75 
Violas (I, II, ITI & IV in one book). .... 26... cee eee eee weeee .75 
"Cellos and Bass (Four parts in one book)... ..........es0e 75 
Flutes in C (1, Il, Ill & IV im one book). ...... 6.6.6.0 eeeeee 75 
Flutes and Piccolo in D flat (Four parts in one book) ....... 75 
Oboes or C Saxophones (Four parts in one book)............ 75 


E flat Clarinets or E flat Saxophones (Four partsinone book). .75 
B flat Clarinets (1, II, 111 & IV in one book)... .. » 





B flat Saxophones (I, II, III & IV in one book)........... . we 
B flat Cornets or Trumpets (I, I], III & IV in one book).... .75 
French Horns in F (I, Il, II] & IV in one book)............ 75 
E flat Altos (I, II, III & IV in one book)... ae 
T b (Bari B (Tuba ad lib.) (Four 
paste im ome Baek)... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsce 
Drums, Timpani, etc., an auxiliary part for use in orchestra 
band -75 


Piano-Conductor, containing all four parts and accompaniments 1.00 











THE UNIVERSAL TEACHER 


The best beginners’ book for presenting the fundamentals in 
music, in order to develop self-activity in pupils. It contains a 
selection of the world’s best songs giving pupils beautiful music 
at all times, with no monotonous exercises. Pupils are all in- 
terested in playing melodies and the technical development there- 
fore becomes automatic. 

A valuable book for class or individual instructien in duets 
OF trios. All parts, each, .75 

Piano, with cues, $1.00 


INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


Splendid material intended to give organized and definite 
practice in ensemble playing to pupils who have studied their 
various instruments, but who have not had much practice in 
playing together. There is no other work available which so 
thoroughly covers every phase of orchestra and band technique. 


All parts, each, .50 


THE WILLIS GRADED SCHOOL ORCHESTRA and BAND SERIES 


— VOLUME I — 

Fifteen choice selections for the beginners hand 
or orchestra carefully written within the capa>inties 
of young pupils and furnishing good matcrial for 
developing musicranship 

All parts, each, .50 
Piano, with cues, $1.00 


THE WILLIS MUSIC 


— VOLUME II — 

Pieces planned systematically and progressively 
for the galaxy of program pieces which the young 
orchestra will encounter in Volume III. 

All parts, each, .75 
Piano, with cues, $1.00 
Conductor's Score, $5.00 


— VOLUME Ill — 

A collection of ten selections, each a worthy 
representative of the musical masterpieces; ideal 
program material. Symphonic instrumentation. 

All parts, each, .75 
Piano, with cues, $1.00 
Conductor's Score, $5.00 


CO. 


137 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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are used to prepare general supervisory 
officers that they have scant time for 
subjects which were neglected in the 
high school. Even if the superintendent 
did sing in the high school chorus or glee 
club, that experience is not sufficient to 
interpret what is happening in music 
education today. The radio and the gen- 
eral spread of opportunities for listening 
to music have done much to acquaint our 
superintendent with some of the general 
phases of music, but they are only a por- 
tion of the factors in the expanding field 
of music education. In earlier days when 
music instruction consisted largely of 
song singing with a little training in sight 
reading, the superintendent did not have 
to delve deeply into music in order to 
have a reasonable basis for understand- 
ing and evaluating instruction in music. 
The extensive developments in this sub- 
ject, which probably are more significant 
and far reaching both absolutely and 
comparatively than in any other subject 
in the curriculum, have progressed to 
such a point that at the present time in 
spite of the radio and other listening 
helps, the superintendent must give con- 
siderable time to the study of music edu- 
cation if he is to pass adequate judgment 
upon its validity. In earlier days the 
supervisory officer who did not have the 
modicum of musical training which en- 
abled him to appreciate the meager con- 
tent of the music course usually re- 
frained from passing judgment upon the 
music and, allotting to it a modest plare 
in the school program, committed it to 
the undirected care of the special music 
teacher. Such is not always the case 
now. Many superintendents are surpris- 
ingly dogmatic regarding music today. 
In comparison with the greatly widened 
scope of music they probably are no more 
competent to pass judgment than were 
their predecessors of twenty years ago. 


But the uncertainty and modesty of those 
days have disappeared. Have not the 
radio, the phonograph, and moving pic- 
ture theater organ demonstrated the 
primacy and universality of the pleasure 
of listening to music? Has not the test 
and measurement movement proved that 
there are such variations in musical en- 
dowment that it is futile for many child- 
ren even to expect to make great advance 
in performing music? Such partial knowl- 
edge has made some of our superintend- 
ents confident of their ability to pass upon 
the validity of a program of music edu- 
cation which is so complex that even 
experienced supervisors with a good gen- 
eral and musical training are in doubt on 
many questions. 


Tue Music Epucator’s ProGRAM 
For Music 


Is there a lack of agreement between 
superintendents and music educators as 
to the aims and hence procedures of 
music in the schools? To give concrete- 
ness to our discussion let us consider 
some one type of musical activity. Have 
administrators and laymen been so much 
influenced by recent developments in op- 
portunities for listening to music that 
they have wrongly seized upon training 
in this aspect as the most feasible and 
desirable aim of music instruction in the 
schools? Do music educators share this 
belief? If not, what do they propose as 
substitute or supplement? For an answer 
let us turn to that publication which 
represents the most significant attempt to 
relate the special musical and the gen- 
eral educational points of view, namely, 
the reports of the committees on music 
in the latest three year books of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. The 1926 
volume contains probably the most sig- 
nificant discussion of the function of 
music in schools which is now generally 
available. It is one to which we may all 
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CREATE FIVE BANDS 
Where There Is Now One 


Every Supervisor and Band Leader can organize and train 
at the same time several new Bands by the method of 


GROUP TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION 


developed in the 


DITSON 
School and Community Band Series 


Prepared by 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, the Nationally Known Educator 


RUSSELL V. MORGAN, Directing Supervisor of Music, 
Cleveland Public Schools 


HARRY F. CLARKE, Supervisor of Bands, Cleveland Public Schools 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS LEADER’S BOOK 





With charts, for the following in- 
struments: D-Flat Piccolo, C Flute 
and oboe, E-Flat Clarinet, B-Flat 
Clarinets, B-Flat Saxophones (So- 
prano and Tenor), C Tenor 
(Melody) Saxophones, E-Flat 
Saxophones (Alto and Baritone), 
Bassoons, Cornet and B-Flat Bari- 
tone, E-Flat Horns (Altos), Eu- 
phonium, Trombones, E-Flat and 
BB-Flat Basses, Tympani and 
Drums. 

Regular Price, paper, 75 cents each 

Advance Price, 50 cents each 





For the Educational Books, with 
the Leader’s part for all the exer- 
cise material, full scores for all se- 
lections, and complete directions for 
organizing and directing school 
and community bands. 


Regular Price, paper, $1.50 
Advance Price, $1.00 


Announcement of other 
units in the series to 
follow. 














A sample book will be sent with our compliments 


to every Supervisor or Band Instructor who asks for it. 
A postal card will do. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 
TRY YOUR MUSIC STORE FIRST 
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frequently turn for guiding principles. 
The general or humanistic aim of music 
instruction is stated to be “to contribute 
to the character of the individual and 
society an additional measure of the 
idealism, the joyous preoccupation with 
unselfish interests, the elevation and puri- 
fication of feeling, and the psychic health 
dependent upon abundant but orderly ex- 
pression of emotion, that come from ap- 
preciative contact with, and the endeavor 
to create or recreate, the beautiful in 
music.” The specific aim is to develop 
appreciation, meaning thereby “a pleas- 
urable response to musical beauty.” 
These aims are further clarified by listing 
the subsidiary aims or activities in music, 
namely, (1) instruction in staff-notation, 
(2) instruction in singing, (3) use of 
music in connection with physical well- 
being, (4) use as a socializing influence, 
(5) use as a recreational activity, (6) 
use in ethical and moral training, (7) 
use to intensify emotion, (8) music as 
vocational training, and (9) use of music 
as an aid in general development, through 
rhythm. 


Is Music MEANS or END? 


How many administrators have dis- 
cussed with their music specialists ques- 
tions that are as fundamental as those 
suggested by these statements? Whether 
or not the Fourth Year Book presents the 
correct or final formulation, it will cer- 
tainly serve as a basis for clarifying dis- 
cussion, investigation, and experimenta- 
ton. Why music? What price beauty? 
Are we all working for the same ends? 
Is there understanding and codéperation 
between the music staff and the superin- 
tendent and his board? We are in the 
midst of great activity in music both in 
and out of the school, but who believes 
that in the American school system as a 
whole we are getting the results which 
we should? There are too many frag- 


mentary activities; too many isolated at- 
tempts to obtain this or that special result. 
Music is many. sided in its manifestations 
and its effects. It is a subject which 
though simple in many forms, is complex 
in its influences. Going through the 
motions does not always insure receiving 
benefits. Much musical activity fails to 
produce the results set up as criteria in 
the report cited above. All of us are 
fond of quoting from the Preamble of 
the Declaration of Independence when 
we would set up standards for our in- 
struction. The committee on art in the 
Fifth Year Book of the Department of 
Superintendence endeavored to apply 
various sections of that Preamble to their 
course of study. Fantastic though it is 
in many respects, the basic idea of evalu- 
ating activity of the schools on the basis 
of its producing finer citizens is certainly 
sound. There are some striking evi- 
dences that we are beginning to think of 
music instruction in the same way. Music 
teachers, more than they have for a num- 
ber of years, are evaluating their activi- 
ties in terms of character formation. 
This is no simple task and certainly we 
shall do music and the other arts a great 
wrong if we identify character with mor- 
als. Morality is but one phase of char- 
acter. Puritanism needs the joy of music 
and the arts to produce the well rounded, 
clear seeing, full living individual of to- 
day. Contrariwise, the laughing faun, 
the playing Pan, the thoughtless child 
who grows to maturity without the 
knowledge, the responsibility, the moral 
sense of the sober citizen, is also not a 
satisfactory embodiment of our ideal of 
the American of the future. Few of us 
have worked out satisfactorily what 
beauty can do in character building. The 
schools have done much in intellectual 
education, but they have done scarcely 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE RHYTHM BANDS 





Free Instruction 
Method With Instruments 


Miss Lyravine Votow has compiled 
and arranged a simple and practical 
method that deals with the instruc- 
tion of the popular Rhythm Bands. 
Shows you how to use the piano 
arrangements with or without the 
phonograph. The 
necessary music is 
scored for the super- 
visor or teacher and 
can be applied with- 
out special training 
or instruction other 
than what is shown 
in the method. 

The complete Lud- 
wig outfit can be ob- 
tained on direct or- 
der by any Super- 
visor or Teacher. 
Outfit will be ship- 
ped charges collect 
upon your personal 
or school order. 


A Complete Method For 
Rhythm Band Instruction 


The book that tells you how to direct 
rhythm bands, how to organize them, 
how the instruments are used, how they 
are held; including scored arrangements 
for rhythm bands and their use in the 
Kindergarten, first and second grade 
classes. All the instruction features are 
illustrated by the picture method. It is 
all compiled under one cover under the 
tile “RHYTHM BAND DIREC- 
TION”, published by Ludwig & Lud- 
wig, edited and written by Miss 
Lyravine Votaw, director of School 
Music, Bush Conservatory, Chicago. 


Complete Outfit for 22-piece Rhythm 

Band Including FREE instruction 

method and scored Rhythm Band 
Arrangements. 


Only $106 








Write for free book- 
let of the plan. 


School 
Department 


Rhythm Band Instruction Method furnished only with 
the purchase of the Ludwig Instruments. Shipped on 
order, charges collect or receipt of $10.65 prepaid. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


Worlds Largest Makers of 
Rhythm and Percussion Instruments 


1611-27 North Lincoln St. Chicago 
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OBJECTIVES IN MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM M. Davipson 


Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Epitor’s Note: This material was presented at the Boston meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Feb. 27, 1928.—P. J. W. 

1. Development of PURE, BEAUTIFUL TONE (as the first essential to devel- 
{ oping and sensitizing the ear ; guarding and guiding the voice; developing that 
pleasure in and fondness for beauty in the tonal realm which is known as 
appreciation of music ). 


2. Development of GOOD SINGING (technically considered). 
3. Development of knowledge and skill in relation to SIGHT-SINGING. 
4. PLEASURE IN MUSIC as manifested in reactions in the regular music hour. 


A CREATIVE ATTITUDE that implies that music has become a vehicle for 
self-expression: made manifest in free, earnest (animated or reverent) sing- 
ing, absorption in the act of playing or singing, etc. 


6. Recognition, encouragement, and DEVELOPMENT OF ALL MUSICAL 
INTERESTS AND APTITUDES (in addition to those represented in Gen- 
eral Music Vocal) resulting in toy orchestras, “real” orchestras (instru- 
mental ensemble), instruction in specialized musical technique as violin, piano, 
etc., special vocal groups, composing of original tunes, etc. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL SPIRIT THROUGH MUSIC, by 
means of mass chorus and instrumental ensemble, and in cooperation in pro- 
jects that include music. 


mn 


N 


8. ENLARGED MUSICAL HORIZON represented by an interest in music 
that carries over into music in the community, outside the schoolroom and to 
compositions and facts about composers not included in the basic school music 


course. 


v 9. APPRECIATION OF MUSIC as the result of all foregoing, and defined as: 

(a) A pleasurable response to the beauty that is in music. 

(b) Intelligent appreciation: pleasurable response plus recognition of the fac- 
tors that caused tt. 


10. DISCOVERY AND GUIDANCE OF SPECIAL TALENT. 


11. RECOGNITION OF AND PROVISION FOR VOCATIONAL MU- 
SICAL INTERESTS. 

The general or humanistic aim of music instruction is to contribute to the 
character of the individual and society an additional measure of the idealism, 
the joyous preoccupation with unselfish interests, the elevation and purification 
of feeling, and the psychic health, as dependent upon abundant but orderly 
expression of emotion, that comes from appreciative contact with, and the 
endeavor to create or recreate the beautiful in music. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
JUNE 25 - AUGUST 4 


-+<ju@ ab 


When Selecting a Summer School do You Consider 
THE REPUTATION OF THE INSTITUTION? 


Our School is an old and well established part of a University. 


THE STANDING OF ITS FACULTY ? 


Our list of instructors is a notable one. 


THE EXTENT OF ITS COURSES? 


We offer a wide selection of courses covering every phase of 
Music education, general education, theory of music and ap- 
plied music. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR PARTICIPATION? 


We maintain a large chorus and orchestra and present numer- 
ous student recitals. 


THE RECREATIONAL ADVANTAGES? 


Our location makes possible all forms of summer sports in an 
agreeable environment. 


Northwestern is developing along the lines of real solid 


work in an attractive and accessible location. 


For bulletin or other information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 1822 SHERMAN AVENUE, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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GRANTING CREDIT IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


JosepH E. Mappy 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Epitor’s Note: This paper was presented at 
the Boston meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Feb. 27, 1928.—P. J. W. 

OR centuries music has been the 
Cinderella of education, without 
honor, credit, or recognition. 

Yet music is one of the most fascina- 
ting of subjects; inspirational always; 
practical as it is the only subject which 
deals directly with the development of 
the sense of hearing; professional as it 
leads to one of the most popular and best 
paid professions; recreational as it has 
become the most universal hobby ; perma- 
nent for one is never too old or too young 
or too tired to participate in or listen to 
music and it is never too dark or too 
rainy or cold or hot to enjoy music. 

Music has a direct affiliation with liter- 
ature, history, geography and even arith- 
metic. A study of literature, history or 
geography is incomplete without correl- 
ative work in musical literature, musical 
history or what may be termed “musical 
geography.” 

Why, then, have educators until re- 
cently refused to recognize music as 
one of the basic subjects in education? 
Partly because of the attitude of musi- 
cians themselves, who held themselves 
aloof and caused music to be regarded as 
something for the chosen few who in- 
herited the divine spark of musical talent, 
those long haired domineering foreigners 
with bad tempers (called temperament ) 
and little knowledge aside from music, 
who sneered at the rest of humanity while 
they reeked with ill-breeding and ignor- 
ance in their efforts to show their superi- 
ority. And partly because of the attitude 
of educators in fields other than music 
who spent their lives in concentrated sci- 
entific and literary pursuits to the ex- 


clusion of other forms of culture, who 
failed, for lack of knowledge of the sub- 
ject, to realize that music offers equal 
opportunities. 

Educators claim that 
narrow minded, and they are usually 
right; but what of themselves? It is 
quite natural that people who devote their 
lives to the development of any particular 
field have little time to evaluate other 
fields. Our colleges and universities are 
controlled, and rightly, by people who 
have advanced beyond the ordinary lim- 
its of thought along the various lines of 
endeavor, music excepted. They are not 
intentionally narrow minded. But when 
they meet in conference to discuss mat- 
ters of curriculum each is intent upon 
bettering conditions for his particular 
subject ; but, while willing to grant con- 
cessions, they are not cognizant of sub- 
jects which are not represented in the 
gathering, and music is seldom repre- 
sented. If music is represented at all in 
faculty meetings its representation is al- 
ways limited to such an extent that it has 
practically no voice in shaping the policies 
of the institution. 

So it is quite natural that music has 
remained the Cinderella, by default, of 
education. Recently, however, music has 
forced itself upon educators in a way too 
forcible to be denied a hearing, in the 
forms of bands and orchestras and highly 
developed choral ensembles, music theory, 
music history and applied music. Al- 
ready music has gained such a strong- 
hold in the primary and secondary schools 
of the nation that the Department of 
Superintendence last year passed a reso- 
lution recognizing music as one of the 
basic subjects in education and recom- 


musicians are 


(Continued on Page 83) 











MUSIC and INSTRUMENTS 


Where speed, economy and conven- 
ience join hands to serve the educator 
A single source for the purchase of school music material ! 


J Through its three 
branches, Carl Fischer, Inc. offers the educator a complete service of music 


and musical instruments. A comprehensive stock is maintained at all times of 





the prints of all publishers, including the foreign houses. 


is sold by dealers everywhere. 
Recent FREE Bulletins 


Piano Music: 1928 
Recent publications, with biographies and photo- 
graphs of many of the composers. The composi- 
tions are carefully graded, and frequently are 
accompanied by a thematic. 


Songs 
30 songs in varying moods. A number of them 
are being featured by noted singers, whose photo- 
graphs are included, and each has a two- or three- 


line thematic. The poems are printed in full. 


The Carl Fischer Violin Book 


Articles on master makers and their labels, great 


bow-makers, the care of the violin, and its con- 


struction. 


Violins and Other Stringed Instruments 


Unusually beautiful photographic reproductions of 
violins, violas, cellos and basses, many of them in 
color. Also contains illustrations and descriptions 
of accessories of ail kinds. 


Something About Flutes 


Theobald Boehm and His Invention, Contemporary 
Flutists, Suggestions on the Care of the Flute, 
Poets Who Have Played or Praised the Flute, are 
some of the articles included. 


Something About Reed Instruments 


Historical notes on Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Saxo- 
phone; Famous Oboists, Uses of the Bassoon by 
Classical and Modern Composers, and other items 
of interest, make up this booklet. 


Check the bulletins you want and send with 
coupon to one of these addresses: 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 


252 Tremont St., Boston 
430'S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Carl Fischer Edition 


For the Band Supervisor 





The Carl Fischer 


Symphonic Band Folio 
Vol. I 


Edited and prepared for publication by 
Joseph E. Maddy 


The SYMPHONIC BAND FOLIO pro- 
vides in book form arrangements of really 
good music suitable for concert or school 
bands of all types. The arrangements are 
particularly well-adapted to bands with a 
variety of instruments, known as “sym- 
phonic bands.” A number of instruments 
have recently been added to the wind bands 
in this country, and parts have here been 
provided for these hitherto unused instru- 
ments. At the same time, bands that do not 
have these extra instruments will not be at 
a loss, for the parts are all carefully cued 
so that all the voices are represented by one 
instrument or another. 


CONTENTS 
Preface 
Star Spangled Banner and America 
March Militaire... c.ccceses Franz Schubert 


2. Prelude in C-Sharp Minor 
Sergei yay 


3. BeteGeniorey Abt. 6 <cccssccs Old Irish Melody 
4. Songs My Mother Taught Me 

Antonin Dvorak 
a Giuseppe Verdi 
6. Song of India........../ N. Rimsky-Korsakow 
7. Au Bord d’un Ruisseau....René de Boisdeffre 
RE re ie Edvard Grieg 
i) IG ak ow ak in tae eb eA Jules Massenet 
ik: SN tick ot ene sieves eae Richard Wagner 
11. Hungarian Dance No. 5....Johannes Brahms 
32. American Patrol. ...0.ccecsss W. Meacham 


Parts, each .60. Conductor $1.00. 


Send for your complimentary copy. 
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MUSIC FOR MENTALLY CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor, Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Eprtor’s Note: This paper was presented at 
the Boston meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Feb. 27, 1928.—P. J. W. 


HAT may be expected from music 

\ \ in teaching children who are out 

of step mentally? No problem of public 

schools is more vital than that of helping 
mentally crippled children. 

Physically crippled children can be 
made normal with comparative ease if 
taken in season and re-created scientific- 
ally. At Greenville, South Carolina, a 
man has provided adequate hospital 
facilities for the restoration of normal 
physical conditions, and a surgeon from 
the Massachusetts General Hospital is 
performing physical miracles. We have 
seen a child born without a whole fore- 
arm. She had no thumb, her hand was 
everything that it should not have been. 
The forearm was made to function per- 
fectly, a hand was created, and a perfect 
thumb made out of the forefinger; the 
handless and armless situation function 
in the right way under right conditions. 
This is supposed to be the most famous 
cripple-curing on record. A multitude 
of physical cripple conditions are made 
normal with slight attention. 

It is as possible to perfect mental 
cripples as physical cripples and yet little 
attention has been given to this great 
achievement. We refer to one easy way 
of helping mental cripples to live happily 
and successfully through scientific sanity 
in public schools. 

Music is one of the great restorers of 
mental poise and personality. Rhythm 
appeals physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually to mental and spiritual crip- 
ples as does nothing else in the school 
program. 


It is as easy to create a spirit of rhythm 
in any child as it is to make a club foot 
turn right side up and face front. Any 
person with club feet today is a tragedy 
because it represents indifference or ig- 
norance or both on the part of everyone 
who was responsible for his childhood 
months. 

At Pacolet, South Carolina, where the 
school assumes responsibility as a mental 
hospital instead of being merely a tradi- 
tional educational workshop, every child 
in every class when it comes to school 
chooses the way in which it will “keep 
time.” There are drums, cymbols, tri- 
angles, tambourines, clappers and other 
instruments and the children select some 
one of the instruments and considerable 
time is used each day for the enjoyment 
of rhythmic exercises. There is no child 
with an “I. Q.” so low that he does not 
enthusiastically enjoy the development of 
rhythm. 

Melody is entirely different from 
rhythm. Every child can_ establish 
rhythm in early school life that will be 
as natural as breathing as long as he 
lives; melody does not function as uni- 
versally, but its appeal is as universal 
when an emergency calls -for it as is 
rhythmic action. 

No soul fails to respond to the charm 
of melody when everything else fails to 
thrill body, mind, or soul. Like the tingle 
of bell metal it vibrates the whole being 
when an emergency calls for it. On the 
eve before a battle the soldiers do not 
repeat the multiplication table, recite the 
Ten Commandments nor sing the Long 
Meter Doxology, but they sing songs that 
stir the heart and mind and body till the 
whole being throbs and thrills. 

(Continued on Page 85) 


























‘*Larkin’s Step by Step Band School”’ 


All the name implies 


FEATURES—Practi- 
cal and not Theoretical— 
Twelve weeks instruction 
—Each lesson complete— 
Rudiments of music in- 
troduced as necessary— 
Complete lecture and ex- 
planation contained in 
each lesson—Simple cho- 
ral in Third Lesson. Har- 
monized melodies from 
then on, with progressive 
exercises — Melodies of 
harmonized band arrange- 
ments given for each and 
every instrument—Melo- 
dies with piano, accompa- 
ments; consequently the niment given with phras- 
necessity, regardless of FRANU. LARKIN ing to encourage home 
expense, of the best pos- Twenty Years a Band Teacher practice and create inter- 
sible Band Course. est—Eighty-four pages in 

march form—You main- 
tain interest, enthusiasm and anticipation by distributing a lesson each week—With each 
set of lessons, suggestions, lecture, treatise on the production of tone, discipline, reed 
instruments—If you have never taught a band before, you are assured of success with 
this course. It is a Band Teacher in itself—Each set of lessons contains fingering and 
all information for each instrument. Chart for clarinet-—The twelve lessons contain 
sufficient Band selections for concert at end of three month’s course. 

Many other features. 


From Music Supervisors JouRNAL, March Issue, 1928 
by Will Earhart (Unsolicited ) 
Larkin’s Step by Step Band School—Francis Larkin. 


This loose-leaf series came into my hands only a few days ago. It has been published, I believe, 
for some two years. 

If this course is not the best, it at least has many features that give it undoubted superiority. 
In form it is wise in that only one lesson, of four compact “‘quick-step” size pages, are given the 
student at a time. In these the instruction for the week is presented with admirable conciseness and 
clarity: and, having nothing further before him, the students can concentrate on it. The instruction 
is equally divided between general musical elements and the technic of the instrument. The first 
exercises are in unison (for all B-flat or all E-flat instruments) and use long, sustained tones. When 
chord playing is introduced, the student is told that the band “is very much like an organ,’’ and the 
first pieces are in hymn or choral style. 

The instruction is not only clear, but it is thorough-going. Often conciseness is obtained only 
by repression of much collateral information which would illuminate the central facts, and the student 
feels puzzled and incompletely informed. These lessons leave no such surrounding jungle of the 
unknown. The author’s experience is evidently sufficient to make him aware of all the unuttered ques- 
tions that rise in the student’s mind, and he deftly lays these troublesome ghosts. 

The course is good. I think it may be obtained from Frank Holton and Company, because their 
Mr. Miller, a trombone virtuoso and evangel of better band playing, handed me this set. It is worth 
searching for. Witt Earwart. 


We share our success [| 
with you. This Course 
compiled at considerable | 
expense chiefly for our | 
own use in teaching Be- | 
ginners Bands, which we _ | 
do on a large scale in 
schools and communities, 
employing a number of 
band _ teachers. 

We furnish the instru- 
ments on a rental basis, 
with the ultimate idea 
that at the end of the 
rental period their prog- 
ress will be of such 
consequence as to make 
possible sales of instru- 














We have had a number of testimonials, but the following from Bandmaster Patrick Conway, Dean 
of the Conway Military Band School, we trust will be sufficient: 

“I want to tell you that I have looked through every leaf of your lessons for beginners and 
do not see how it Lae be possible to make it easier or plainer for boys or girls taking up the 
study of music. We do not get any students here who ate without some knowledge and 
experience, but if I am ever cailed upon to start a band from the bottom, I should certainly 
use your method. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS RENTED 


to schools and responsible parties 
Our proposition makes it possible to organize Beginners’ Bands and Orchestras at a small cost, 
or to create musicians for existing organizations. Information gladly forwarded. 


REPAIR DEPARTMENT 


Instruments of all kinds promptly and thoroughly repaired at reasonable prices. John Hruska, an 
instrument maker for the past 52 years and holder of several European Medals, is in charge of all 
repair work. Give us a trial and save money. 


First Six Lessons, 30c per instrument. First Eight Lessons, 40c per instrument. Complete, 50c 
per instrument. Send for Sample Solo Cornet Part, 30c Post Prepaid. 


LARKIN MUSIC HOUSE BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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MUSIC IN THE TREATMENT OF RETARDED CHILDREN 


WILLEM VAN DE WALL 
Field Representative, Bureau of Mental Health, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Eprtor’s Note: This paper was presented at 
the Boston meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Feb. 27, 1928.—P. J. W. 


Ta great significance of music for 


the ungraded classes is, that if ap- 
plied sagaciously it offers opportunities 
to all the types of handicapped children 
to partake in a socializing activity, to 
which they naturally incline, and which 
permits them to express, instead of re- 
press, some of their youthful longings 
for spontaneous and at times exuberant 
release of emotional energy; or for emo- 
tional quiet; or again, their craving for 
eminent success. 

The ungraded children, facing already 
at the outset of the struggle for existence 
continuous conflict and defeat, are in dire 
need of moral support, and it is the music 
teacher’s privilege and duty to give that 
to them by giving them what music in 
itself promises—an attractive and emo- 
tionally full and constructive music hour. 

What further has music to offer? Our 
ungraded children, it may safely be said, 
have been less favored by Providence 
with vital energies than the more fortun- 
ate brothers and sisters who left them 
behind. The retarded children incline to 
be sooner exhausted. To function even 
as well as some of them do, they have 
with less inherent strength to struggle 
against their own organic, functional and 
social impediments. To overcome them- 
selves, their physical lagging, emotional 
spasms of indifference, as well as rest- 
lessness, their mental inertia and socially 
often unfavorable environment, they need 
continuous physical, emotional, intellec- 
tual and social stimulation and support, 
which the music session can supply in 
considerable measure. 


Music has been found to increase gen- 
eral physiological activity and thus to in- 
crease the impulse to become active. 
Music, the chosen language of many of 
the instinctive urges, has been noted to 
increase mental functioning in general, 
cause a direct feeling of satisfaction, in- 
crease imagination, suggest moods per- 
sonally and communally beneficial. Its 
practice draws on forms of communica- 
tion within the power of the most handi- 
capped as well as the most intact indi- 
vidual, and it has a fascinating message 
for them all, not only musical per se, but 
of ideas and ideals of the most varying 
aesthetic content. 

The handicapped child is in another 
dire need. That is: the need of the com- 
pany of healthy inspiring personalities, 
to which he is drawn as to a magnet, and 
who share with him a great love for an 
idealistic activity. Such a personality will 
be his idol, and he will breathe and feel 
and think and act and improve, drawing 
from her energy, leaning on her mentally, 
following her example. Music is the 
bridge between the strong and the weak, 
the normal and the abnormal, the re- 
tarded and the progressive, the isolated 
and the social, between the emotional im- 
pulse and the aesthetic deed. The com- 
petent, music-loving, child-loving music 
teacher, prepared and willing to codper- 
ate with the medical educational authori- 
ties, is the preferred guide of the re- 
tarded child. She has within her the 
ability to bring about through her work 
with her handicapped children as much 
of a dynamic improvement in each indi- 
vidual child as he may have within his 
power to attain. 
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In Training for Leadership 


O;AArt STUDY in itself or orchestra. And every school can 
is recognized by edu- 
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have such an organization if there 
cators as an unexcelled mind 
trainer, as well as a developer 
of culture. 


Ensemble playing in the band 
or orchestra has added advan- 
tages which definitely train for 
leadership. 

Merging personalities in the en- 
semble the players develop lead- 


ership by first learning to appre- 
Ciate requisites of the true leader. 


Every school should have a band 


is one interested individual to Start. 


Supervisors and instructors are in- 
vited to write our Band Service 
department for complete informa- 
tion about Starting a band or or- 
chestra. Our half-century expe- 
rience is at your disposal, without 
obligation. 


Conn’s special plans for school 
enable complete equipment with 
high grade instruments. The finance 
problem is easily solved. Write to- 
day for details. 
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Instrumental Music Department 


Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Supervisor of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTAL AFFAIRS 


.J. E. Mappy, Ann Arbor, Mich., Chairman 


Band and Orchestra Section 
V. L. F. Repmann, Yonkers, N. Y. 
RusseEct V. Morcan, Cleveland, O. 
Lee M. Locxuart, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City, Secretary. 


Piano Section 
W. Otto Miessner, Milwaukee, Wis. 
OssourngE McConatuy, Newark, N. J. 
Heren Curtis, Chicago, II. 
T. P. Gippincs, Minneapolis, Minn. 





$20,000 GUARANTEE FOR 
NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 
CAMP 


HE National Association of Band 
"Th uae Manufacturers recently 
agreed to underwrite the National High 
School Orchestra Camp for $15,000, 
which amount was supplemented by the 
citizens of Traverse City, Michigan, to 
the extent of another $5,000, thus pro- 
viding a guarantee fund of $20,000 to 
assure the project of a successful first 
season. 

Building operations began in March 
and will be completed by June 1. Con- 
tracts were let for the construction of 
thirty cottages for the housing of the 
young musicians and faculty and a stage 
ninety feet in width which will be used 
for rehearsals and concerts during the 
summer. The stage is located in a bowl 
which will be equipped for seating audi- 
ences of 15,000. All arrangements have 
been made for electric lighting, sewers, 
athletic fields and equipment, boats, 
meals, etc. Each camp will be provided 
with a well equipped hospital with nurses 
in attendance and with provision made 
for daily calls by the camp physician. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has _ definitely 
promised to conduct the orchestra in a 
concert July 15. Other conductors will 
be announced later. Among the con- 
ductors and composers who will probably 
appear with the orchestra and band dur- 
ing the season are Frederick Stock, Eu- 


gene Goosens, Howard Hanson, Henry 
Hadley, Albert Stoessel, Carl Busch, Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man and Taylor Branson. Mrs. Artie 
Mason Carter, founder of the Holly- 
wood Bowl, will manage the concerts if 
her health will permit. 

One hundred and fifty players have 
enrolled for the camp and places are be- 
ing held for members of the Chicago 
National Orchestra who had not suc- 
ceeded in raising their scholarship fees at 
the time of this writing (March 29). 
Preparations are being made for 200 boys 
and 100 girls this summer. This does not 
mean, however, that the first three hun- 


dred who apply will be accepted, for the 
same high standard of ability will be 


maintained as at other gatherings of the 
National Orchestra even if it is necessary 
to reduce the number of players admitted. 

The officers of the National High 
School Orchestra Camp are: 

President and Musical Director: Joseph 
E, Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Secretary and Manager: Willis Pen- 
nington, Detroit, donor of the camp site. 

General Camp Director: Archie W. 
Myers, Athletic Director, Hutchins 


School, Detroit, and Director Camp Penn- 
Loch for five seasons. 

Director Girls’ Camp: Mrs. Byrl Fox 
Bacher, Dean of Women, University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, and Public 
School Music Chairman, National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs. 
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Albert  toessel’s New Editions 
ROGRESSIVE supervisors and choral 
directors are welcoming the news that 

Albert Stoessel, noted American composer 


and conductor, is the editor of several new 
Birchard publications. 















































Albert Stoessel 


Mr. Stoessel’s long association with the 
New York Oratorio Society, of which he has 
been conductor for the past seven years, and 
with the Chautauqua Institute and the Wor- 
chester Festival makes his editing of standard 
choral music invaluable to the discerning di- 
rector. Among Mr. Stoessel’s latest editions 
are Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah, and a 
number of octavo choruses from Handel and 
Bach. Particularly interesting is his choral- 
symphonic paraphrase of The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen. This arrangement may be 
presented with a combined chorus and or- 
chestra, with chorus alone, or with orchestra 
alone. The uses of an edition of this kind 
are manifold. 


The New Orange Book Arouses 
Widespread Comment 


Just as the story of the “Twice 55” Com- 
munity Song Series has spread from country 
to country until these books have become the 
standard of the world, so “Twice 55 Part 
Songs for Boys—The Orange Book” has be- 
come one of the principal subjects of com- 
ment wherever Junior High School music 
problems are discussed. 

Miss Grace M. Pierce, supervisor of 
music at Arlington, Mass., writes as follows: 


“It is a great joy to have a collection of 
songs where all the voices lie within the range 
of the boy voice; a book that can be put in 
the hands of any teacher with the positive 
knowledge that no boy’s voice will be strained 
by using it. 

“Never before have we had an entire col- 
lection of songs for a Junior High School 
Boys’ Chorus that enabled us to listen with- 
out being conscious of ‘gaps’ between the 
voices. ‘The Orange Book’ has verily ‘filled 
in the gaps;’ the voices are so close together 
that the changed voices of the basses and the 
unchanged voices of the tenors blend effec- 
tively. 

“Then, too, every song in the book is 
usable; there is not one that does not have 
its own appeal, from the beauty of ‘The Rose 
of Allendale’ to the delightful humor of ’Lazy 
Song’—an appeal not only to the performer 
but to the listener.” 


New Work by Gaines and Fenno 
Now Ready 


The announcement of a new choral work 
by Samuel Richards Gaines is important 
news. And when Mr. Gaines writes a new 
composition to a text by Cordelia Brooks 
Fenno, the announcement is doubly welcome. 


“The Vision,” a new choral composition 
by these two collaborators, has just been pub- 
lished. In its masterly scope and design, this 
is an outstanding work. The “Vision,” from 
which the title derives, represents man’s 
eternal and ever elusive aspirations from the 
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May, 1928 





* Toy Symphony Orchestra Scores Combine 
Hand, Far and Eye in Rhythmic Training 
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HEN rhythmic instruments are first 

given to the children, they use them 
according to direction and imitation. After 
they can use them easily, they are allowed 
creative work, in which they decide on and 
carry out their own rhythmic interpretation 
of simple music. 

In the third grade, however, sight reading 
is introduced in the regular school singing 
classes, and as a logical step should also be a 
feature of the rhythmic training. If this 
training is only rote work, with longer and 
more difficult music, then it becomes simply 
a matter of musical memory and ear training ; 
and eye training is altogether neglected. Ma- 
terial should here be provided for developing 
prompt and accurate physical response to the 
symbols representing rhythm. This need is 
met by the Toy Symphony Scores. 

These scores present only the rhythm 
without the added difficulty of pitch. The 
child, with only one problem confronting him, 
solves it with a corresponding degree of suc- 
cess, and with a gratifying sense of mastery. 
The use of individual scores increases the 
child’s need for alertness and concentration, 
and adds greatly to his interest in the rhyth- 
mic work. 

One fine feature of the scores is the pre- 
erchestra training they offer. Every child 
learns the fine art of following the printed 








beginning of history to the present time. The 
composition itself demonstrates Man’s need 
for an exalting purpose in life amid his ma- 
terial accomplishments, and it culminates in 
the triumph of the spirit. Musically, this 
work is dramatic, with sharp climaxes, in- 
tense moods—a splendid setting of a beauti- 
ul text. It is scored for soli and mixed 
oices with children’s chorus and accompani- 
ent of piano, organ or orchestra. 





page and listening to the ensemble at the same 
time. When the orchestral rest is used, then 
the child is made familiar with the regular 
routine procedure of keeping his place and 
feeling the steady beat when he is not playing. 
This development of orchestral behavior is 
invaluable to the child who will later join 
the grammar school or junior high school or- 
chestra. 

If the child has this drill in playing rhyth- 
mically, his sight reading in singing will 
benefit greatly. The scores present the rhyth- 
mic patterns he uses in singing, and after 
this pleasurable drill on them, the singing will 
show a decided improvement in rhythmic ac- 
curacy. 

Some do not favor the use of the Toy 
Symphony Orchestra above the third grade, 
but it is in the fourth grade that the more 
musical effects may be obtained. The chil- 
dren can appreciate better the dynamic shad- 
ings, and produce results of greater delicacy. 
The creative work they do along this line will 
also be marked with greater discrimination. 
Moreover, if the work is continued through 
this grade, there is no break between primary 
and grammar grade music, and the Toy 
Symphony Orchestra takes its legitimate 
place in the musical scheme of things. 

The Toy Symphony Orchestra work is not 
merely an adjunct to the music appreciation 
lesson and the creative projects—it is a 
definite, practical, and logical factor in the 
training in sight reading. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
221 Columbus 113 West 57th 
Avenue Street 
Send all Orders to the Boston 
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You be the judge 


of the new 


Pedler Silver Clarinet 


The Pedler Silver Clarinet is being accepted by 





Supervisors from Coast to Coast 








THE REASON 


The PEDLER Silver Clarinet is backed by an 
unconditional guarantee. It embodies all im- 
provements and refinements found only in the 


highest quality instruments. 


We want you to try this instrument for ten 





>- 


days at our expense. Send your order today or 


see your dealer. 


Catalogue free on request 


Harry Pedler & Co. 


ELKHART, IND. 
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Director Boys’ Camp: Harold M. Lit- 
tle, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

Camp Physician: Dr. F. L. Clement, 
Interlochen, Michigan. 

Supervisor of Instruction: T. P. Gid- 
dings, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Advisory Board: Peter W. Dykema, 
Frederick Stock, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Randall J. Condon, Mrs. Eugene V. Law- 
son, Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, Harold L. 
Butler, and C. M. Tremaine. 


Facutty (Incomplete List) 


Robert C. Schenk, Instructor of Violin, 
David Mannes School and member New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, Director of 
Music, Yonkers, N. Y., and former mem- 
ber New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Hanns Pick, Head of Cello Depart- 
ment, University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, and formor solo cellist Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra. 

David E. Mattern, Director of Music, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and former 
member Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 

Edgar B. Gordon, Professor of Music, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mathilde Burns, Supervisor of Orches- 
tras, Toledo, Ohio. 

Leonard Falcone, Director Michigan 
State College Band. 

Nicholas Falcone, Director University 
of Michigan Band. 

Wilfred Wilson, Supervisor Instru- 
mental Music, Fort Worth, Texas, and 
former Director University of Michigan 
Band. 

Jacob Evenson, Director Vocal Music, 
Flint, Michigan, High School. 

Phillip Wolf, Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music, Highland Park, Michigan, 


and former member Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Otto Zoeller, Supervisor of Orchestras, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Neil Kjos, Director of Bands, Flint, 
Michigan. 

Lee M. Lockhart, Director Instru- 
mental Music, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Arthur L. Williams, Director Instru- 
mental Music, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Philip Gordon, Director Newark, N. J., 
High School Orchestra. 

Walter Welke, Instructor University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor. 

Mrs. Lee M. Lockhart, Director Attic 
Dramatic Studios, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Mrs. Harold M. Little, First Concert- 
master, National High School Orchestra, 
Richmond, Ind. 

The faculty will include an artist per- 
former in charge of each section of the 
orchestra and band. Courses will be of- 
fered in all branches of instrumental and 
vocal music, composition, theory, con- 
ducting, methods, dramatics and athletics. 

The players will be housed twelve in 
each cottage and each cottage group will 
be in charge of a counsellor whose only 
duties are to see to the welfare of the 
group in his or her charge. Thirty coun- 
sellors have been engaged for this pur- 
pose, all of them being trained in ath- 
letics and camp work and most of them 
being music supervisors as well. 

Each division of the camp (boys’ and 
girls’) will have two Red Cross Life 
Saving Examiners in charge of swim- 
ming and water sports. The players will 
be apportioned among the cottages so 
that each cottage will house a small or- 
chestra which will rehearse regularly and 
compete in cottage orchestra contests. 

The camp activities will be about 
equally divided between music and ath- 
letics. Music courses will be offered 
from 9 to 11 A.M. and from 1:30 to 4 
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McDONOUGH-CHEVE 
METHOD 


SIGHT SINGIN G 


By 
ANNE McDONOUGH 


OPINION OF PROMINENT MUSIC EDUCATORS 


PETER W. DYKEMA, Professor Music Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, says: 

“You have put together in compact form a large amount of material which serious 

adults who wish to gain proficiency in accurate interpretation of vocal music must 

master. If earnestly studied and practiced, will do much to develop intelligent and 

reliable Sight Singing ability.” 

WILL EARHART, Director of Public School Music, Pittsburgh, Pa., says: 

“It is surely a remarkable piece of work. It is TECHNIQUE APPLIED. The book 

2 for HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND PUBLIC CLASSES IN SIGHT 

S a 


ALETTA WATERBURY GOSS, Reviewer for ‘‘ Musical Philadelphia’’, says: 

“No more luminously clear and comprehensive method has come under the notice of this 
reviewer, than that expounded in this bock, just published by Anne McDonough, so long 
distinguished in Philadelphia. The excellent choruses used to illustrate and perfect the 
technical exercises are drawn from the best composers of different schools and periods, 
rounding out a valuable and artistic method which should be in use everywhere.” 

H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS, Director of Music, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 

delphia, Pa., says: 

“T find it a very thorough treatise on the subject. I have not forgotten the very helpful 
work that you did with the class at the University of Pennsylvania a few seasons ago.” 


MRS. HENRY M. TRACY, President and General Manager, Philadelphia Civie Opera 
Co., writes to Miss McDonough: 

“My enthusiasm of the marvelous results you are accomplishing with your Method in 

the Popular Sight Singing Classes is unbounded. What a vista you are opening to the 

young singers in Philadelphia! Opportunities everywhere!! I wish to stress my great 

interest and unlimited support in expanding this branch of the educational policy of the 

Philadelphia Civic Opera Company under your unexcelled directorship.” 


McDONOUGH-GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE METHODS, INC. 
2107 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid 


1928 VACATION CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


During AUGUST, Miss McDonough will demonstrate her Method of Sight SING- 
ING at her Summer home in Gloucester, Mass. 
Address after June Ist, 


MISS ANNE McDONOUGH 


LANESVILLE, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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P.M. except Sundays when regular ser- 
vices will be held in each camp in the 
forenoon and concerts given in the after- 
noon and evening. Evening activities 
will include movies, ensemble, contests, 
visiting artists, glee clubs, dramatics and 
games. 

The athletic work will be organized and 
conducted on a competitive basis. Teams 
and leagues will be organized in baseball, 
basketball, tennis, horseshoes, swimming, 
volley ball with regularly scheduled 
games. 

After the first week of the camp, con- 
certs will be given every evening by 


various ensemble groups, soloists, faculty 
and visiting artists and contests among 
the players. Admission will be charged 
to the public and all proceeds applied to- 
wards reducing the cost of scholarships 
in future years. 

The National High School Orchestra 
Camp Association is a non-profit corpor- 
ation with but one motive—to reward 
outstanding high school musicians and 
assist them in their efforts to make the 
most of their talents. A number of 
scholarships are already available for 
camp members who demonstrate unusual 
ability and the number of such scholar- 
ships will grow until election to the camp 
will mean election to a subsidized musical 
education. 





THE VALUES AND DANGER OF CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


_Letanp A. Coon 
Associate Professor of Music, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Epitor’s Note: This paper was recently read 
before the meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Music Teachers Association.—J. E. M. 


HE subject of class piano instruc- 
"Ton which is spreading so rapidly 
throughout the entire country, may most 
profitably be evaluated, and indeed should 
be, by the teachers of the state of Wis- 
consin, which is earning a very important 
place in the growth of this idea. Let us 
be reminded at the outset of this discus- 
sion that the giving of instruction in piano 
to groups is not exactly an innovation. 
We are to consider merely an American 
adaptation of an instructional scheme 


which has for several centuries been 


used with unquestioned success in most 
European countries. May we also bear 
in mind that in the evaluation of a move- 
ment such as this, we must not be con- 
cerned merely with the rapidity of its 
growth or with the number of students 
enrolled, but with the results obtained, 
whether good or bad, and with the means 
employed toward these ends. 

Those who have had actual experience 
are generally agreed that, when properly 


presented, piano instruction given in 
groups does teach the elements of correct 
pianism most effectively, and that, in 
fact, such foundational principles as hand 
and arm position, finger action, rhythm, 
notation, and harmony, can best be pre- 
sented to several students simultaneously 
with a resultant economy of time. Since, 
through the use of pasteboard or prac- 
tice keyboards, a piano at home (at least 
in the initial stages) is not absolutely es- 
sential, and since the large number of 
students in a group makes possible a cor- 
respondingly lower fee, much talent is 
thus discovered which would otherwise 
possibly never have had opportunity for 
development. The children of poor fam- 
ilies where limited finances are con- 
trolling factors, and the children of well- 
to-do families where time and inclination 
are alone matters of concern, thus meet 
on a common ground of solution. 
Wholesome competition spurs on each 
child to at least equal, if not surpass, the 
efforts of the others. The emphasis of 
such competition should, however, be 
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placed on the element of accomplishment 
rather than on outdoing his neighbor. 
The presence of a group makes possible 
a certain type of ensemble playing and 
thus trains the child to play a respectable 
accompaniment in school or elsewhere— 
an accomplishment with threatens to be- 
come a lost art in the experience of most 
would-be pianists. From the fact that 
each student plays for or with the class 
at each recitation period, self-conscious- 
ness disappears, and more charitable lis- 
teners are developed, contrary to what is 
ordinarily true in the case of the usual 
private studio product. 

A further value not to be ignored is the 
distinct contribution such instruction 
makes to family life and community in- 
terests. This means of self expression, 
of exploring the realms of tonal beauty, 
promotes group solidarity particularly in 
the home where attracting and ennobling 
influences are all too infrequently to be 
found in this age of emphasis on the 
material and on motion for motion’s sake. 

In consequence of the above-enumer- 
ated advantages of classes in piano, it 
has become no uncommon occurrence to 
find that more is accomplished in a given 
time through group instruction than 
through private tutelage. This is par- 
ticularly true of the work of the first 
year, when individual differences have 
not become so marked. I am frank to 
admit that, as at present administered, 
the second year is relatively not so rich 
in results, due not to the principle in- 
volved but to its faulty administration. 
The classes should be smaller, the material 
should be of a different type from that 
used in many cases and the more ad- 
vanced classes must be conducted less like 
those of the fiyst year. This does not 
imply, however, that the mere matter of 


individual differences makes impractical 
or impossible the continuance of group 
work after the first year, for this factor 
is no more predominant in piano than in 
arithmetic, English, or history. 

In conformity with our subject, we 
must now consider certain dangers and 
cautions to be observed in the evaluation 
and administration of class piano instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

Frist, Fadism—When considering the 
introduction of this type of instruction 
into the public schools, parents, teachers 
and administrative officials should satisfy 
themselves that the particular means or 
method under discussion is sound peda- 
gogically and musically, that it possesses 
educational value, and that it is not a 
mere fad. Failing in the satisfaction of 
these standards, neither the idea itself 
nor any material being considered should 
be included in the curriculum of your 
school. The mere desire to introduce 
something different cannot warrant the 
adoption of a procedure whose sole dis- 
tinguishing feature is novelty.. Neither 
does the fact that scores of schools are 
using a certain text with success neces- 
sarily mean that this same text would 
prove equally satisfactory under your 
own peculiar local conditions. 

Second, Incompetent Teachers—The 
greatest care should be used in the choice 
of the persons to take charge of this work. 
The most satisfactory instructor is gener- 
ally found to be the grade teacher, accus- 
tomed to dealing with groups, who can 
play the piano at least fairly well, who 
can sing, and who has had special train- 
ing in this particular phase of music in- 
struction. It does not necessarily follow 
that one with this group experience will 
succeed, for the candidate must in addi- 
tion be well informed as to the basic peda- 
gogical problems involved in piano teach- 
ing of the best type, and particularly 
when facts are being presented to a group 
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rather than to individuals. By the same 
token, an excellent private teacher may 
be a failure when dealing with a group 
either because she has no sympathy with 
the idea, or because she is incapable of 
carefully watching the students more or 
less individually, of keeping them all oc- 
cupied all the time, of correcting errors 
at the practice keyboards, and of arrang- 
ing a varied plan of work for each period. 

The choice of a private teacher who 
continues her private studio, is from 
many standpoints questionable. It is too 
easy to use such a position as a feeder 
for personal gain. If this work is to be 
given under public school supervision, the 
private studios and conservatories must 
not be antagonized; in fact, they will 
eventually discover that class instruction 
in the public schools brings them added 
business, and many prospects who would 
not otherwise have considered piano 
study. It is not unusual to find that con- 
servatories double their enrollment under 
such conditions. 

Third, Unsatisfactory Equipment— 
One, two, or more pianos in a room do 
not alone constitute adequate equipment. 
In how many pictures and in how many 
school rooms have you seen the students 
in a sitting position correct for playing? 
Young pupils with feet dangling in mid- 
air, wrists humped like a dromedary; 
older pupils with legs sprawled out under 
a kindergarten table which fitted them 
five years previously! It is just as easy 
to teach correct habits of position and 
action, as it is to saddle onto a student 
habits which will later cause him no little 
concern, if not discouragement, to rectify. 
The desire to arouse the interest of the 
child is no excuse for allowing him to 
start his career with a handicap. Whether 
you use tables or desks, be sure that they 
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are of the proper height. Even if it is 
maintained that self-consciousness and 
consequent lack of muscular control arise 
from too much explanation of position 
and relaxation at the first, these points 
should be later cleared up in the case of 
pupils who do not grasp them naturally. 

Fourth, Too Large and Miscellaneous 
Groups—The classes should only in rare 
cases be larger than twelve. They should 
be properly graded as to the musical and 
general relative ability of the children. 
It may seem easy to commit the error of 
crowding into a group a large number of 
various types of pupils in order to swell 
registration figures. This often happens 
in the fervor of the introduction of an 
idea new to the community. School offi- 
cials and parents are too apt to be over- 
influenced by figures. ‘The larger the 
number, the greater the merit,” is fre- 
quently the opinion to be combatted. 

Fifth, Unsuitable and Unmusical Ma- 
terial—The text used should be adapted 
to the age of the students, and must con- 
tain pieces which are properly graded and 
musically worth while. The mere fact 
that older pupils are using with apparent 
success and interest a certain text also 
studied by those ten to twenty-five years 
younger does not necessarily indicate that 
such a text is completely adaptable to 
both situations. It may easily mean that 
the zeal of the pupil condones the short- 
comings of the text. This is more par- 
ticularly true where titles or words are 
employed for and in the pieces. 

Texts should begin with interesting yet 
very easy pieces and procede with proper 
gradation. This statement may seem 
rather trite, but it would be easy to cite 
instances of too difficult, unattractive 
pieces being included at the outset, or of 
the same pieces being taken up in so 
many ways in succeeding sections that 
interest is soon lost. That the text should 
include good folk tunes is perfectly just, 
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but that they should be too numerous or 
be followed by other material less valu- 
able from the musical standpoint is an- 
other matter. 

Sixth, Soundness Sacrificed for Dis- 
play—It is very easy in class piano 
instruction to overstress playing to the 
detriment of artistic self-expression and 
sound musicianship. Correct and pleas- 
ing execution is obtainable only as it is 
the result, the outgrowth of an adequate 
understanding of the elements which 
make possible that proper execution. The 
form, the basic harmony, the rhythmic 
structure of the piece, as well as its 
transposition can very easily be presented 
to a pupil of the fourth, fifth or sixth 
grades. The only reasons why such facts 
have previously been looked upon as diffi- 
cult to understand is that we have been 
told they were difficult or our instructors 
were incapable of making them appear 
simple. 

At the end of a period of six weeks, 
with a total of fourteen lessons, the pupils 
of our demonstration school, held in con- 
nection with the summer session at the 
University of Wisconsin School of 
Music, were able to transpose their 
pieces into any major key, could detect 
the tonic, sub-dominant and dominant 
chords in any major key when seen or 
heard, and could play these same chords 
in any major key. Furthermore, their 
pieces had been analyzed from the stand- 
point of form and rhythmic structure. 
Compare this accomplishment of fifth 
and sixth graders with that of most high 
school or even college students! We 
have demonstrated to our own satisfac- 
tion that even in group instruction where 
parents and others demand that the child- 
ren shall be able to play many pieces in a 
short period of time, the teaching of the 
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fundamentals does not need to be neg- 
lected, and that, as a matter of fact, such 
rapid progress can be attained only as an 
outgrowth of the mastery of the funda- 
mentals when presented simply and log- 
ically. 

Seventh, Over-commercialization— 
From the very inception of public school 
music itself the spectre of rival commer- 
cial interests has oft and persistently 
reared its horny head. The same drama 
is even now being enacted with respect 
to class piano instruction. Piano firms, 
knowing that the sale of their product has 
been greatly reduced by the immense 
popularity of the victrola and radio, are 
seizing upon group instruction to bolster 
up their sales. Publicity campaigns on 
an immense scale are being carried on to 
further their ends, adding to the 8,000,- 
000 untuned pianos in the United States. 
That more American homes should pos- 
sess and intelligently use pianos is a most 
laudable project, but that the subterfuge 
of an educational scheme should be em- 
ployed is quite another consideration. 
Matters educational should be in the 
hands of the educators. Ideas should be 
marketed, not material commodities, The 
sad part of it all is that the members of 
the music teaching profession in general 
are less progressive in this respect than 
the publishers. The one who conceives 
the brilliant idea is often lacking in initi- 
ative and business ability and the pub- 
lisher fills in the gap while the other is 
still busy thinking. 

In closing, may I outline what seems 
entirely possible of accomplishment. At 
the end of the first year, assuming that 
thirty lessons have been given, a pupil of 
the fifth or sixth grade should be able to 
play ten or fifteen simple pieces in all 
major keys, these being written in the 
chord-melody and florid styles. He 
should know their rhythmic form and 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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VOCAL CLASS INSTRUCTION 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
President, Chicago Musical College 


Epitor’s Note: The matter of voice class 
lessons in the high school, which is forcing its 
way to the fore in the minds of music educators, 
is being given particular attention by the Com- 
mittee on Vocal Affairs. The committee has 
already begun an extensive study of the subject 
and will from time to time give to the readers 
of the Journat through these columns, perti- 
nent data gleaned from its research. It hopes 
to include suggestions for procedure and ma- 
terial for such instruction. 

Among the school systems where vocal class 
instruction is already flourishing may be num- 
bered Tulsa, Oklahoma; Rochester, New York; 
Detroit, Mich., and Indianapolis, Indiana. The 
following articles on the subject are from the 
pens of two men, who speak authoritatively 
from their own experience: Herbert Wither- 
spoon, whose class work with adults is a matter 
of history; and Alfred Spouse, who is conduct- 
ing the vocal class work in the Rochester (N. 
Y.) High Schools.—E. G. H. 


OST instructors of singing, who 

have taught in their own private 
studios exclusively, are opposed to class 
instruction in singing; but I think many 
of us active in institutions are seeing 
more and more clearly the great value of 
class instruction in singing, which, in my 
opinion, accomplishes two very definite 
and desired results. 

The first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant result, is that class instruction 
really does teach the individual how to 
sing; and in some respects you can make 
him sing in class as you cannot make him 
sing individually. To a certain extent, 
he loses self-consciousness and embar- 
rassment and is inspired by the emotions 
of others, and he often develops the real 
urge to sing in quite an amazingly short 





time. The other result is that class in- 
struction promotes good feeling among 
the students and gives them all not only 
a feeling for and sympathy with each 
other, but a chance to learn many things 
which cannot possibly be covered in a 
private lesson. 

The usual objections to class instruc- 
tion in singing can perfectly easily be 
overcome, although I don’t mean to say 
that class instruction can entirely take the 
place of the private lesson. The ideal 
procedure would be both class and pri- 
vate instruction. I feel that many gen- 
eral principles, both of technic and inter- 
pretation, can be taught in class; just as 
in the private lesson individual faults 
may be better corrected and the individu- 
ality brought out more strongly. Classes 
can be divided into two parts; for in- 
stance, high voices and low voices, or 
male and female voices. In the latter 
case each half can be divided again into 
high and low. While one division sings 
scales, exercises, etc., guided by the 
teacher, with definite instruction regard- 
ing resonances, pronunciation, etc., the 
other divisions can listen and in that way 
obtain that most important development 
of the ability to really hear. 

We are told lots of nonsense that the 
singer cannot hear his own voice, but that 
is practically the first thing he must learn 
to do; and the hearing of other voices, 
which will cultivate in him the ability to 
distinguish good from bad as well as all 
the varieties of tone color, will aid him 
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tremendously in hearing his own voice. 
This would apply both to technic in the 
matters of intonation, resonances, color, 
etc., and to interpretation in the matter 
of style, phrasing, good taste, etc. Even 
in class work individuals may be asked 
to do certain things and the rest of the 
class may listen. 

I think these are the important points 
in class instruction. From a very wide 
experience, I am convinced that class in- 
struction is not only necessary for the 
saving of time and expense in school 
work, but is also one of the most valuable 
means of approach to the confused sub- 
ject of method, or vocal production, 
which we have. 

---—- -Q-——— 


PRACTICABILITY OF TEACHING 
VOCAL CULTURE TO CLASSES 


ALFRED SPOUSE 

Supervisor of High School Music, Rochester, N 

ERTAINLY it is practicable to 
Coe a group of students the funda- 
mentals of correct voice culture. There 
are several good reasons why this is so, 
but the chief one of them is that it is be- 
ing done right along. The main objection 
that has been raised, as to the technique, 
is that as no two people have the same 
faults, it is therefore wrong to give them 
all the same exercises, which of course 
has to be done in class procedure. This 
was dealt with in a paper the writer read 
at Springfield last April, as follows: 

- a sanely laid-out program of 
progressive work, including both the 
theory and practice of correct tone-pro- 
duction, cannot help but cure all the vari- 
ous vocal faults found among the differ- 
ent members of the class, providing, of 
course, that the proper amount of study 
and practice is done by all. For in- 
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stance, take a beginning class of twenty. 
Here are several with a bad nasal twang, 
others with diction so poor one can 
scarcely understand their spoken conver- 
sation, some with very tight throats, and 
some with very breathy tones. The voice 
classification is equally varied. Add to 
this confusion the little individual faults 
that are not common to all. Is such a 
group to be taught successfully by the 
class-arrangement? The answer to this 
is undoubtedly YES. For all these faults 
demand one cure: FREEDOM. The 
wise teacher will pay no attention to in- 
dividual faults like these at first. When 
the time comes to submit them to indi- 
vidual scrutiny, they will very probably 
either have disappeared entirely, or be 
well on the way to normality.” 

The writer has been conducting this 
kind of training experimentally in a city 
normal school during the last year and a 
half, to find out if group teaching could 
be as successful among people of that 
age as it has been among the senior high 
school students. The results in every 
way justify the contention that this type 
of instruction is perfectly sound. As a 
matter of fact, some of the normal stu- 
dents made better progress than those in 
the high school in the same length of 
time, which was to be expected on ac- 
count of the definite seriousness which 
normal students bring to their studies. 

At the close of the year’s work, I made 
a definite request of these earnest young 
teachers-to-be ; whether they regarded the 
class-instruction procedure as sound. We 
went into the subject thoroughly from 
every angle. The discussion was inter- 
esting, but too lengthy to report here. 
At any rate their unanimous decision was 
that they had benefited highly by the ex- 
perience. Several of them who had had 
no previous training were able to sing 
very pleasingly at the weekly assembly, 
before the close of the year. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
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ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 





Dewitt Park, ITHaca, N. Y. 


Three Years Courses 


Four Years Courses 
Leading to Diploma and Degree 


Dormitories - Chorus - Orchestra 


Ten weeks Summer Session begins J une 3 
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SPRING AND SUMMER AND THE 
GREAT OUT DOORS 


quickens our interest in all that grows and blooms. Why not take advantage of the 
Season and have the children learn about the flowers in 


MOTHER NATURE SONGS 


Words by Kate B. Reed. Music by Henrietta C. Stevenson. 
Illustrations by Corina Melder Collier. 
Price 50 cents. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


A fascinating collection of simple Songs that teach the Scientific Nature Facts about the 
familiar flowers through gay verses, simple songs and attractive illustrations in black and 
white especially designed for the children to color with crayons. 


SIGHT READING MELODIES VOWELS SONGS 
for for 
Primary Grades Vocal Training in Kindergarten and 
by Primary Grades 
L. R. SMITH and F. F. CHURCHILL by 


‘ ‘ WILLIAM M. LAWRENCE 
Teach the child to read music through 


COUPLETS as rationally as he learns to There is a song for each vowel that pro- 
read language through sentences. vides interest and correct training. 

Price 40 cents. Price 25 cents. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue . Chicago, II. 
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INTERPRETATION IN 
SINGING 
Arno_p H. WAGNER 
University of Southern California 
AN interpretative ability in singing 
CO. acquired, or is it an inborn 
capacity ? 

Before attempting to answer the ques- 
tion, let us consider some of the elements 
which enter into artistic singing—what 
we have to do and to do with in song 
interpretation. 

First, last and throughout, the singer 
should learn to use his imagination. In 
the words of Dewey, “The engagement 
of the imagination is the only thing that 
keeps any activity from being more than 
mechanical.” 

The text of a vocal composition repre- 
sents the ideas and feelings of the poet 
ona given subject. In poetry, the feeling 
element usually predominates through its 
appeal to the imagination and sense of 
rhythm, for rhythm creates a sort of 
emotion of its own. 
which does not 


Poetry engage the 


imagination nor satisfy the sense of 
rhythm, has no universal appeal. On the 
other hand, persons lacking in sense of 
rhythm and imagination cannot be ex- 
pected to like poetry; neither can such 
persons be expected to achieve much suc- 
cess in song interpretation. 

This becomes evident when one con- 
siders that the composer of the setting of 
a song recreates in his imagination the 
thoughts and feelings of the poet, and 
writes the music in such a way, if the set- 
ting be a good one, that the ideas and 
emotions indicated in the text are not 


only preserved but enhanced by his treat- 
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ment and elevated to a still higher plane. 
The task of the interpreter is thus seen 
to be a portrayal of the thoughts and 
feelings indicated by both poet and com- 
poser. 

In the portrayal of emotion, the student 
should learn at the start that singing is 
primarily an expression of a surplus of 
good feelings, a happy condition of the 
organism. He should learn, too, that 
strong emotions have no place in singing 
Save as a background of experience upon 
which to draw in his imagination. The 
interpretation of the emotional element 
of a song, therefore, involves the por- 
trayal of emotion; in this, the student 
has to guard against the overthrow of his 
happy state of mind by the strong emo- 
tion being depicted. 

The interpreter should hear as much 
artistic singing as possible; he should aim 
to make constant use of his intelligence 
and imagination in his own singing, striv- 
ing always to keep his performance from 
sinking to the level of mere tone produc- 
tion. To quote a master of interpreta- 
tion, Louis Graveure, “Most singers’ 
minds are so taken up with learning to 
produce one certain kind of tone that they 
neglect learning to do the things that 
make singing interesting to an audience.” 
Ability to read the text of a song intelli- 
gently, dramatically, and to carry over 
such a reading into the singing is essential 
to good song interpretation. 

One who can do this will not be found 
guilty of breathing in the middle of a 
word or phrase, or of phrasing so that 
the sense of the text is not clear. The 
singer should be able to tell the story of 
the song in such a way that it does not 
lose in meaning by being set to music. 
Art is play expression ; and one who lacks 
imagination, hence, ability to play, or who 
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PRIMARY MUSIC A AND B 


As It Sounds, As It Sings, As It Looks 


supplemented by 


THE ARFREDGAR FLASH CARDS, SERIES A AND B 
BY ARTHUR EDGAR FRENCH 


Why this new contribution to Primary Music Education? 

Because it lays foundations, early in the educational life of the child 
for an intellectual as well as emotional appreciation of music by placing 
“the young student on the necessary firm basis of conscious perception, 
by beginning at the very bottom of things.” As expressed by one who 
is using it: 

“The children get real enjoyment out of their music period while they 
are learning very important facts also.” 

Do these things point in the direction of your aims? 

Write for prices, discounts, and other information, to 


The Arfredgar Press 


PUBLISHERS 
78 Beach Street, Revere 51 
Boston, Mass. 


























New Octavo Publications 


SELECT TRIOS FOR MALE VOICES 


(Easy Range—With Piano Accompaniment) 


A valuable addition to the limited material available for three-part male voice 
work. Special care has been taken in selecting texts and music that will appeal to 
boys of High School age. All are arranged for changed voices. 
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considers such matters as dramatic read- 
ing or contrasts in facial expression and 
tone quality to be foolish or unnecessary, 
has little chance of succeeding as an 
interpreter. 

In the portrayal of emotional climaxes, 
observation of the reactions of a crowd 
at a baseball or football contest will serve 
the student as an example of how a real 
emotional climax is built up. Suppose 
that a play of importance is under way. 
The vocal demonstrations of the crowd 
rise from a low, slow murmur to an ac- 
celerated crescendo, ending in a prolonged 
yell. So in singing, the voice in portray- 
ing a strong emotional climax should 
become much more vital in quality, the 
tempo should quicken, the pitch should 
rise well above that of ordinary speech. 

Among additional factors entering into 
successful song interpretation should be 
mentioned the ability to keep up the scene 
throughout the entire performance of a 
composition. There should be no slump- 
ing of interest during prelude, rests, in- 
terludes nor postlude. 

Neither should facial expression be 
neglected by the student nor the teacher 
of interpretation. It is obvious that the 
emotional reactions of an audience de- 
pend on the visible and audible expres- 
sions of the singer. It is also an easily 
proven fact that with changes in facial 
expression go corresponding changes in 
tone quality. Here, as in dramatics, the 
interpreter should keep in character and 
keep up the scene. 

In regard to rhythm, also, he should 
learn that while holds, ritards, accel- 
erandos and other deviations from rigid 
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accuracy are signs of musical excellence, 
breaks in the rhythm should be sparingly 
used : they tend to destroy unity by sever- 
ing the thread that holds the composition 
together, making the performance sec- 
tional. “Keep the march of the song.” 

Unity, contrast and variety are cardinal 
principles of art, and should ever be 
borne in mind by one who aspires to be 
known as an artistic interpreter. In fact, 
one should ever be on the lookout for 
opportunities to make contrasts in dy- 
namics, tone quality, tempo, etc.—factors 
which will make the singing artistic and 
interesting to the audience. “Artistic,” 
quoting Seashore, “means deviating grace- 
fully from the rigid.” 
indeed a valuable one to use in judging 


This criterion is 


whether the interpretation of a song is 
good or bad. 

True appreciation is awakened and 
developed in the student through the 
engagement of his imagination and by 
attempting, however crude the results 
may at first seem, to portray the ideas 
and feelings expressed by the poet and 
composer of a song. Students have to 
be reminded constantly to tell the story, 
to think what they are singing about, to 
express the ideas and feelings involved in 
a vital, interesting manner. While the 
study of interpretive singing is a sure 
means to appreciation, meaningless sing- 
ing tends to dull the imagination of both 
performer and listener, making appreci- 
ation impossible to either. 

The development of interpretive ability 
in our students will thus be seen to rest, 
somewhat upon the innate talent of the 
pupils themselves, but probably more on 
the guidance and inspiration of a teacher 
who is versed in the art of interpretation. 
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At the close of the term you will look back with the pride of achievement upon the 
progress of your musical accomplishments—and set up a higher and more worthy goal for 
next. 

Has your school developed its instrumental music to a higher plane this year? Is it as 
you desire it? Will you resolve upon bigger and better instrumental music next year—a 
larger and finer band and orchestra? 

And remember that whatever your plans are for the vacation months and for the new 
fall term, our organization—our Educational Department is ready and more than willing to 
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| The Inskeep Music Charts, a device for 
seat chart work. Characters are reversible; 
cut represents both sides of each character. 
Designating lines help child in placing 
characters. 
Originated and developed by Alice C. 
Inskeep—and manufactured by 
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Conducted by Peter W. DyKEMa 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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COST OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Ira CHAPMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Epiror’s Note: The three papers which fol- 
low take up a phase of music education to 
which increasing attention is being given, and 
on which comparatively few studies have been 
published. These papers were read at the Bos- 
ton meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Feb. 27, 1928.—P. W. D. 


T is but natural that persons engaged 
I. public education should be asked to 
estimate costs when cost accounting holds 
such an important place in guiding ex- 
penditures for industry. Cost accounting 
for the public schools has usually had to 
do with per capita costs for current ex- 
penditures in large general headings such 
as elementary school, junior high school, 
senior high school, and the like. Of 
course, the analysis of costs for many 
years has dealt with administration, su- 
pervision, teaching, maintenance, etc., but 
only within the last few years has a more 
detailed analysis showing subject or ac- 
tivity costs been attempted. There has 
been only a beginning in subject cost ac- 
counting. Much of the data available, 
however, is hardly usable—particularly 
for comparative purposes—as will be 
shown, I think, in this discussion. I 
might say in this connection that one of 
the most complete studies dealing with 
subject costs is the report of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission for 
the State of New York published in 1923 
and 1924. 


It would seem useless for me to state 
to you that superintendents of schools 
and boards of education are continually 
under pressure to distribute school funds 





in a way that may secure better pupil 
growth and attainment. Requests which 
may frequently be interpreted as demands 
for more time or attention or both to any 
particular subject or activity of school 
almost invariably mean a greater expendi- 
ture for that particular subject or activity. 
A greater expenditure naturally requires 
a larger budget or the curtailment of 
money allotted to other subjects or activi- 
ties. Reducing or increasing the time al- 
lotted to a subject does not necessarily 
increase the cost, for the school as a unit 
with its various subjects and activities is 
in session for a definite time. In any 
event, a strong case should be made for 
the claims of the subject or activity re- 
questing a greater time allotment or in- 
creased financial support, or both. 

I am sure that a strong case has been 
made for music in many cities. An analy- 
sis of costs and time allotment for public 
school music in the United States for 
1923,* made under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Farnsworth of Teachers College 
for the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference would, however, indicate that this 
was not true for many cities and smaller 
communities. There are evidently great 
irregularities both as to the attention 
given to music in the time schedule and 
in the enrollment of pupils, as well as to 
the financial support. This report from 
about 62% of the cities in the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia 
shows that nearly all pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools in these cities have music 
in some form. The median for all states 


* Research Council Bulletin No. 3, obtainable 
from the editor at 15c the copy. 



















An Attractive List of 
Part-Songs 
by 


Deems Taylor 
Composer of ‘‘The King’s 


Henchman’’ 
+--+ 
Original Compositions 
and 
Arrangements 
Banks 0’ Doon................ S.S.A. .15 
Valse Ariette (Humming 
RRS S.S.A.A. .15 
English Folksongs 
BR eee S.A. .12 
eee S.S.A. .12 
BT GG nics cccccsssccescceees S.A.B. .12 
Mayday Carol ...... ...S.S.A.A. .12 
Mayday Carol .................... _.8.A.T.B. .12 
Mayday Carol .................... T.T.B.B. .12 
The Loyal Lover .............S.S.A.A. .15 
My Johnny was a Shoemaker. S.A.A .12 
Twenty, Eighteen .................S.S.A. .12 
Belgian Folksongs 
The Faithless Lover.............S.S.A. .12 
Grizzly, Grumpy Granny......S.S.A. .15 
3. fll ee S.S.A. .15 
ree S.S.A. .12 
Breton Folksongs 
Before the Shrine ...........S.S.A.A. .12 
The Sabot-Maker .................. S.S.A. .15 
The Soul’s Departure............ S.S.A, .12 
The Wedding Dress................ S.S.A. .12 


A complete list of Deems Taylor’s 
compositions will be mailed upon request. 


We also recommend: 


DeeMs TAyYLorR: A BIOGRAPHY by John 
Tasker Howard with analytical notes of 
“The King’s Henchman” etc. Price .25. 


Pablished by 


KR J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 
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OPERETTAS and CANTATAS 


Suitable For School Use 
BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


OPERETTAS 


The Belle of Havana—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman 


In Three Acts—Price, $1.50 
Orchestra Parts for Rental Only 


The Rose and the Ring—Carrie 
Bullard 


In Two Acts—Price, $1.00 
Mixed or Unchanged Voices 


Alice in Wonderland—Harvey 
B. Gaul 


In Three Acts—Price, 50 cents 


SECULAR CANTATAS 


The Sunset Trail (Operatic)— 
Charles Wakefield Cadman.......... $1.00 
Orchestra Parts for Rental Only 


Out of the West—Earl Towner......... .75 
Orchestra Parts for Rental Only 


When Foemen Meet—Louis M. 
AEE RE ORES Pek ene -60 


Hymn Before Action (Male Voices) 
Ralph Lyman Baldwin.................. -50 


SACRED CANTATAS 
Esther—R, S. Stoughton... wa 


The Woman of Sychar—R. S. 
ee 73 


Orchestra Parts for Rental Only 


Dies Irae (Day of Wrath)— 
George Henry Day ...................... .50 


Organ Accompaniment 


By Faith Alone—Harvey B. Gaul... .60 | 


Ruth, the Moabitess (Dramatic) 
eS EE 1.00 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUB. CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 
40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 316 So. Wabash Ave. 
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and the District of Columbia is 97%. 
The lowest percentage for any state is 34. 
In high schools the proportion of pupils 
taking music ranges from 8% to 100%. 
The median is 46. The per capita cost in 
elementary schools and high schools for 
cities reporting in this study varies from 
$.06 to $3.17. The median is about $.91. 
The percentage of the expenditures for 
public schools assigned to music varies 
from one-tenth of 1% to 10%. The 
median is 1.7%; cities in twenty-eight 
states expended 2% or less of their bud- 
gets for music. The report for about 
50% of the counties in forty-six states 
shows a median for enrollment of elemen- 
tary pupils in music of 36.5% ; for high 
school pupils in the smaller high schools 
of the counties 53.5%, a median per 
capita cost of $.62, and median proportion 
of the expenditures for music of 1.3%. 
These data clearly indicate that less at- 
tention is generally given to music, and 
consequently a smaller proportion of 
funds assigned to it, in smaller communi- 
ties than in cities. 


———_()- —— 


THE COST OF MUSIC EDU- 
CATION 


Cuar_Les H. MILier 
Director of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Y task is to suggest what should 
M.:- the cost of music education in 
the public schools and what sources 
should provide the funds. I realize fully 
that there are many heads of school sys- 
tems here ready to question every state- 
ment made and to demand proof for the 
figures submitted. Not only that, but 
tradition stands in our midst with accus- 
ing eyes to intimidate. 
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Music is such a new subject in educa- 
tion that only a little more than half of 
the pupils of the public schools today have 
the advantage of music instruction, and 
much of that is but little better than none 
at all. These facts were obtained through 
the Bureau of Education after a canvas 
of ten thousand cities and towns in all 
the states of the union. 

In most of the school systems of the 
United States today, music, when it is 
taught at all, is taught by the regular 
grade teacher who is supervised once or 
twice a month. Her knowledge of music 
is meager and most of her efforts tend 
toward creating a dislike for the subject 
and developing unmusical habits in her 
pupils. It is not the grade teacher’s fault 
that her results are not satisfactory, but 
the fault of the system of teacher train- 
ing, which has made it impossible, or at 
least unnecessary, for her to secure an 
adequate musical training. 

However, we must not overlook the 
fact that nature does not endow all with 
large musical capacity, and the teacher’s 
environment has prevented her from de- 
veloping what musical ability she has. 
After visiting scores of the best schools 
all over the United States, we have defi- 
nitely come to the conclusion that music 
is a subject that should be taught by spe- 
cial teachers. 

The platoon or departmental organiza- 
tion of our schools lends itself readily to 
the use of special teachers for the differ- 
ent subjects without much additional 
expense. If the platoon school would 
confine its program to the traditional 
curriculum, then music would cost no 
more when taught by special teachers 
than when it is taught by each teacher to 
her own grade as in the traditional type 
of school. But during the past twenty- 
five years there has come a demand from 
the public for instrumental music, includ- 
ing instruction in piano, violin, and all 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 25 to August 3, 1928 


For Teachers and Supervisors of Music 


Courses in Chorus Conducting, Community Music, Methods, Principles of Music Education, 
History, Appreciation, Esthetics, Voice, Rote Songs, Dalcroze Eurythmics, Harmony, Counter- 
point, Orchestration, Technique of Orchestral Instrument, Psychology, and Introduction to 
Teaching. 


Individual lessons in Voice, Organ, Piano and all instruments of the Symphony Orchestra. 


Regular staff members assisted by Dr. Will Earhart, Director of Music of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, and by Mr. Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music of the Public Schools of 
Oakland, California. 


Wide range of subjects, offered by other departments, in Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, 
Architecture, and Engineering. 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 
Campus is adjacent to Schenley Park and Carnegie Library, Museum and Art Galleries. 


For catalog address the 
Director of Summer Session, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director—Jos—EpH E. Mappy, Head of Public 
School Music Department 


SUMMER SESSION June 25 to August 5, 1928 


COURSES in all departments crecited towards degree of Bachelor 
of Music, Bachelor of Music in Education or Certificates of Graduation in 
Public School Music. 


Special courses for supervisors in: 


Grade School Methods Instrumental Methods 
Junior High School Methods Conducting 

Senior High School Methods Orchestration 

Voice Class Methods Orchestra Practice 


Instrument Classes (Instruments furnished for laboratory fee) 


SUMMER SCHOOL FACULTY 


David Mattern, Juva Higbee, Frank Showers, Methods; Hanns Pick, ’Cello and Theory; 
Nicholas Falcone, Band Instruments; Earl V. Moore, Organ and Theory: Donna Esselstyn, 
Lucile Graham, Edith Koon, Maud Okkelberg, Mabel Rhead, Nell Stockwell, Piano: Theodore 
Harrison, James Hamilton, Nora Hunt, Grace Konold, Nora Wetmore, Voice: Margaret 
MacGregor, Organ; Anthony Whitmire, Violin. 


For particulars and catalog address, 


CuHartEs A. SINK, President. 
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instruments of band and orchestra, as 
well as special instruction in voice and in 
glee clubs and selected courses; until the 
music teacher in many places is now 
teaching seven hours a day in order to 
meet the needs of her school, while other 
teaches teach about five hours daily. The 
superintendent who has the best interests 
of his school at heart, will not allow his 
teachers to wear themselves out by taking 
on so much extra work. The average 
teacher of music does not have the phys- 
ical strength to teach well for more than 
five hours a day. Having been a teacher 
and principal for several years before I 
became a music teacher, I can say from 
experience that the teaching of music, 
because it is largely an ensemble per- 
formance, and because the teacher must 
actually feel strongly the rhythm and 
expression of the music he is teaching, 
and be able at the same time to note that 
each individual is performing correctly, 
makes a far greater drain on his physical 
and mental energy than the teaching of 
any other subject, unless it be the teach- 
ing of athletic work. 

Before giving you my idea of what 
music education should cost, and how it 
should be paid for, I want to give you 
just one argument to define the teaching 
of music in our schools. There are many 
arguments that could be presented, but 
they cannot be included in this brief dis- 
cussion. In cities and smaller communi- 
ties all over the nation, parents who can 
afford to do so are actually paying more 
to give their children music lessons than 
they are paying for all other education 
for the child. Let me give you the facts 
of the city of Rochester. A few years 


ago we made a survey including all 
grades above the third through the high 
school. 


At that time our schools con- 
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tained about forty thousand pupils; ten 
thousand of these were taking music les- 
sons that cost their parents an average 
of $72.00 for the year. The parents of 
the other thirty thousand would have 
been glad to give their children the same 
opportunities. Half of the homes that 
contain pianos cannot afford to pay for 
music lessons with private teachers. The 
parents of these ten thousand children 
were paying $720,000 a year for private 
music instruction. All of these ten 
thousand children could be taught in 
classes in the public schools at one-sixth 
the cost, or $12.00 a year for each child. 

We have reliable figures for 1914, 
showing that the people of the United 
States spent that year for concerts, 
musical instruments and music, over 
$600,000,000 ; for music instruction alone, 
$220,000,000, which is twenty-five millions 
more than was paid for all education in 
all colleges, universities, private schools, 
and normal schools for that year. 

In 1920 there was spent for all higher 
education in all universities, colleges, and 
professional schools, $240,000,000. The 
same year there was spent for music in- 
struction $300,000,000, which was $60,- 
000,000 more than was spent for all 
higher education. 

Now let us compare the amount spent 
for music with the cost of all elementary 
and secondary education in 1920. The 
total spent for education was $1,036,151,- 
209. The same year there was spent for 
music in all its forms, musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, and music instruction, 
$1,178,000,000, which is over $142,000,- 
000 more for music in all its forms than 
for elementary and secondary education. 
This seems unbelievable, but the facts are 
taken from the United States census re- 
ports of 1920. We are informed by the 
music merchants that more than $1,000,- 
000,000 was spent the past year for radio 
alone, so you see the people themselves 
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UNIVERSAL SONG 


Voice Culture Course for High 
School Classes. Teachers Train- 
ing Classes will be held during 
the summer at the following places. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N. Y 


June 25 to July 28 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Instructor 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Institute of Music Education 
State College, Penna. 


July 2 to August 10 
JAMES WOODSIDE, Instructor 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


University School of Music 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


June 25 to August 5 
FRANK SHOWERS, Instructor 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE 
New York City 
August 15 to Sept. 12 
JAMES WOODSIDE, Instructor 


FURMAN UNIVERSITY 
Greenville, S. Car. 
June 6 to July 14 

J. OSCAR MILLER, Instructor: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
July 9 to 30 
WILHELMINA BALDWIN, Instructor 





ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Wichita, Kans. 
June 4 to 30 


MINNIE F. OWENS, Instructor 


MCCUNE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
June 11 to July 21 
MARGARET SUMMERHAYS, Instructor 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
August 6 to 31 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Instructor 


Se creme iii i 


These NORMAL COURSES provide the 
teacher with a definite plan of presentation, 
the practicability of which has been thoroughly 
tested. For complete information or text books 
on approval, address 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF 
UNIVERSAL SONG 


520 Steinway Hall 


113 W. 57 st. New York City 
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Now you can have the advice of one of the most 
conspicuously successful organizers of school bands 
in the United States—absolutely free. The House 
of York has sponsored a method, developed and 
nn by G. C. Mirick, Upper Iowa Univer- 
sity, that has proved to be amaz- 
ingly helpful to music teachers 
all over the country. 


Free Book 


Shows New Easy Way 





“School Bands—How to Organize and Trait: 
Them” is a book which will be sent free to all 
teachers. If you are now making plans to create 
or enlarge a school band or orchestra, this book 
offers many helpful suggestions on how to stimu- 
late the interest of pupils, parents and school 
officials. No obligations. Simply mail this coupon, 
Act quickly while the edition is still available. 


York Band Instrument Co. 
Dept. MSJ Grand Rapids, Mich. 








—_—— — — -— MAIL THIS COUPONS — 
{ YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. | 
Dept. MSJ, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| Yes, send me free a copy of “School Bands—How to Organ- | 
ize and Train Them,” without obligation. 
| BEE cctv cankteSehdeks Ge eeede sede heses eweeeen | 
| ND hc on dics cdc avdencécccuewsncenenssesees | 
Rls dedeebancnwes Sedeunnnses BOR. ccccewesas 





SELMER 


(Paris) 


CLARINETS and SAXOPHONES 


The World’s Finest Reed Instruments 
Used by Most of the Best Players 


BARBIER (Paris) WOODWINDS 
BUNDY METAL CLARINETS 
Selmer Reed Accessories 


Order from your dealer or direct 
H. & A. SELMER, Inc. 


Elkhart, Indiana 
Write for free Catalog 
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have decided how valuable they consider 
music education. 

Since only one-fourth of the children 
can afford this education which is con- 
sidered so valuable by the prosperous one- 
fourth of the population, is it not the 
duty of the public schools to supply this 
need for the other three-fourths of our 
pupils ? 

Iustead of planning to cut down on our 
music, it is time for educators to give 
some attention to the plainly indicated 
desires of their constituency and plan to 
extend the privileges of music instruction, 
instead of retrenching. 

Now let us for a few minutes discuss 
the cost of music education, in Rochester, 
New York. During the past year, there 
was paid out for all instruction in the 
public schools of Rochester $5,326,000. 
Of this amount we pay to our music 
teachers $175,385, which is a little over 
3.25 per cent of the entire amount, or an 
average cost of $3.29 a pupil. In order 
for you to understand just how this 
money is spent, we shall go into detail. 
Our music faculty consists of sixty-two 
vocal music teachers, one director and 
six supervisors, thirty-one instrumental 
teachers paid by the hour, two instru- 
mental teachers paid by the year, one 
music psychologist, eight piano teachers 
who are paid from fees paid by the 
children, and eleven accompanists for 
vocal music who are paid by the year. 
That gives us about seventy music teach- 
ers on full time, and a total of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two teachers and ac- 
companists. 

The Rochester system recognized the 
fact five years ago that the grade teach- 
ers found more difficulty in meeting the 
requirements of music teaching than 
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those of any other subject. And since so 
many additional responsibilities have 
been placed upon the grade teachers, it 
was felt by the administration that some 
relief should be given them. The logical 
conclusion was to furnish special music 
teachers for all grades above the third, 
which solved both questions. During the 
last two years we have had special music 
teachers in all our schools. In that time 
there has been a decided increase in in- 
terest on the part of the children, and 
rapidly increasing efficiency in results. 


-—- —()-——— 


THE COST OF MUSIC EDU- 
CATION 


Cuares L. LAKE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
HE situation in Cleveland with ref- 
erence to the study of music in the 
public schools probably is not much dif- 
ferent from the situation in other cities. 
The values in music are quite generally 
accepted. We believe that music con- 
tributes definitely to the general objectives 
of education. It contributes to health. It 
has certain social values. Assuredly it 
furnishes a vocational outlet and may be 
considered a vocational subject, and it 
contributes definitely to the proper use of 
leisure. If we accept the study of music 
on this basis we are not giving enough 
time to it nor are we spending propor- 
tionately enough money on it as a subject 
in our school curriculum. 
To my way of thinking we should or- 
ganize the work in music above the sixth 
grade as follows: 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Required—135 minutes a week Electives 
Music classes meeting three Chorus 
times a week, including Instrumental 
chorus, theory and survey classes 
of musical literature. Orchestra 
Band 
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Music Appreciation. 


lessons in all Departments. 





incinnati (Conservatory «Music 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 


62nd Summer Session 
June 23rd to August 4th, 1928 


Six weeks courses giving credit toward 


Degrees in Public School Music 


B.S. and B.Ed. in Publie School Music 
Master of Arts in Education 


Frances T. Crowley, Head of Department 
Helen Roberts, Associate 


Prof. Louis Mohler of Columbia University will give two courses in 


The internationally famous Artist Faculty will give master classes and private 


Cincinnati’s summer attractions include a season of Grand Opera and the Stuart 
Walker Stock Company. Special rates for students. 


Dormitory accommodates 300 women on spacious campus. 


Send for Summer Bulletin or Complete Catalogue to 
S. M. Howard, Registrar, Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INCORPORATED 








au 51) Years Has Been Required @=™{ EE 


to develop this Institution to its present size, measured in terms of Sales and Satisfaction to 
Musicians and Muiical Organizations. 





EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE 
STOCKS 


This immense volume of business enables us 
* to buy advantageously, and to maintain ex- 
ceptional stocks. Jf it is an Instrument or 
Accessory of merit, we have it. 


A NATION WIDE SERVICE 


Our central location in the very heart of 
America is to your advantage. Let us 
prove it. 





GENERAL CATALOG 
The most Complete 
Guide to Musical Instru- 
ments and Accessories 
ever published. Write 
for a copy. 





J. WJENKINS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. start. 





THE JENKINS EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL BAND OR 
ORCHESTRA 


We have had an important part in the de- 
velopment of School Musical Organizativas 
these many years. Thousands of School Bands 
and Orchestras have been equipped by us with 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE BETTER 
QUALITY 


You can get better Instruments at lower prices 
here. Write today. 





SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
Let us show you how 
to have an efficient or- 
ganization from the very 




















MISS THE 
CONFERENCE? 


specimen copies. 





DID YOU If so, you certainly missed an 


interesting and inspiring meeting. 
SUPERVISORS and TEACHERS 
interested in BAND and ORCHES- 
TRA are asked to write for free Root’s 


Stuber’s 
Grade School Orchestra 
B. F. Stuber’s 
Instrumental Music Course 





Beginner’s Band Book No. 1 





1520 E. 55th St. 








E. T. ROOT & SONS, Publishers 


Chicago, IIL 
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NintH Grape—IF IN THE JUNIOR 
HicH ScHOoOL 
Electives 
Chorus—5 periods 
per week 
Instrumental 
classes—5 
Orchestra 
Band 
*Theory and mel- 
ody writing—5 
*Survey of mu- 
sical literature 


—5 


* For talented students as exploration courses. 


Required 
Music Classes three times 
a week as in 7th and 8th 
grades 


For the senior high schools, including 
the 10th, 11th and 12th years or the 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12th years, as the case 
may be, I would have no required work 
—why should we? Nearly all of our 
other courses are elective within the lim- 
its prescribed by major and minor se- 
quences. We should offer a sufficiently 
wide range of music courses so that the 
student may secure a major of three units 
during the high school period of three or 
four years. Several states are now per- 
mitting pupils to graduate from ac- 
credited high schools with three units of 
credit in music. Most of the classes 
should meet five times a week and the 
range of work should include courses in 
theory as well as applied courses in 
chorus, orchestra and band. If this is 
done, music will be on an equality with 
other subjects taught in our schools. It 
will have its own chance and it will be 
measured accurately in a short time by 
the product. It will get its share of the 
funds expended for education in these 
grades in proportion to the values ex- 
hibited by the product. It will need no 
special subsidy to enable it to take its 
proper place. 

In the elementary grades 1—6 we are 
spending for music about 5 per cent of 


the total amount spent for instruction. 
The time consumed is approximately 15 
minutes a day, and probably a great deal 
of this time is wasted, due to poor teach- 
ing. It is my feeling that we should 
spend no less than 25 minutes a day on 
music and, of course, allow for the ex- 
penditure of the funds necessary to pro- 
vide thoroughly trained teachers for the 
work. The proportionate cost will vary 
somewhat with the type of organization 
prevailing in the school. In the non-de- 
partmentalized school the cost of music 
will be in proportion to the time spent on 
the subject as compared with that spent 
on other subjects. In the departmental- 
ized school or the school which is par- 
tially departmentalized, the proportional 
cost will be upon the basis of the music 
teacher’s salary as compared with the 
building budget for instructional pur- 
poses. To secure the best results the work 
should be departmentalized. 

Then there is the question of supplies 
and supplementary books. There must 
be a variety of material for use in the 
elementary field. This, however, need not 
be expensive. A well-developed program 
can be carried on, in my opinion, with a 
yearly expenditure of 8 cents a pupil for 
supplies and supplementary books. Mu- 
sical instruments should be purchased for 
the schools to be used in grades above the 
third—$400 to $500 should be enough 
for each elementary school. About $2500 
will be needed for a junior high school, 
and about $5,000 for a senior high school. 

The purchase of these instruments can, 
and probably should, be worked out on a 
program covering several years. Most of 
the instruments, if well selected and cared 
for, will last 15 years and many of them 
will last indefinitely, so that the cost when 
distributed over a period of years will 
not be very large. 
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Elementary Theory 
of Music 


By Freprik HoLMBERG 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


and Cuas. F. Grarp 
] Professor of Piano and Theory 
University of Oklahoma 


A Text for High School Classes in 
Theory and Musical Appreciation—now 
in use in more than thirty states. Parts 
I and II, Theory, including Third Inver- 
sion of Dominant Seventh; Part III, 
Musical Appreciation; Part IV, History 
of Music. Unequalled in its field. 

Price $1.50; 20% discount in quantities 
for class use when ordered direct. Copy 
for examination sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, returnable if purchaser desires. 


The Art of Violin 


Bowing 
By J. Geratp Mraz 


Professor Mraz, a graduate of the 
Sevcek School for the Violin in Prague, 
Bohemia, where he was a classmate of 
Kubelik and Kocian, has given in this 
book the results of twenty years of ex- 
traordinarily successful teaching. As a 
guide through the difficulties of teaching 
right arm technique, especially in the 
various forms of staccato bowing, this 
is the most outstanding book recently 
published. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


Harlow Publishing Company; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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THE MAN 
WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
Words by 
M. JOSEPHINE MORONEY 
Music by 
E. S. HOSMER 

The story of “The Man without a 
Country,” by Edward Fverett Hale, is a 
classic in American literature, and Miss 
Moroney’s libretto is worthy of its 
source. 

The music is lyric in style, not difficult, 
yet sufficiently dramatic to be effective. 
There are solos for soprano and alto. 
Orchestral parts may be obtained from 
the composer. 

For a whole evening’s entertainment 
selected readings from Dr. Hale’s “The 
Man Without a Country” are suggested 
for use with the cantata. 

Vocal Score, Price 75 cents net. 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


Boston New York 
120 Boyston St. 8 West 40th St. 
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Essentials of Music 
Books One and Two 
RUDIMENTS AND THEORY 
by 
C. IRVING VALENTINE 
A series of Text and Reference Books with 
study assignments and progress problems, Each 


book contains 32 pages of text and 32 pages 
of ruled music paper for the problems. Fits the 


pocket. Price 40 cents each. To schools, 30 
cents. 
| A sample set will be sent to 
Music Supervisors on request. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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(1) A comers copy of the SUPERVISORS 

SERVICE BULLETIN——A Journal of 
School-Music Activities and Organiza- 
tion. 
Program and details of the 1928 SUM- 
ME CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL- 
MUSIC MATERIALS (Aug. 4th to 
16th). The only summer school of its 
kind in America. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 
434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


(2) 
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A classroom teacher of music should 
be upon the same salary schedule as the 
teacher of mathematics or language. 
There should be no special consideration 
for such a teacher. It will be better for 
the subject, as a part of the curriculum, 
and better for the teacher if this be so. 

We should not emphasize music out of 
proportion to its value as compared with 
other educational subjects. But there is 
no danger of reaching that stage for some 
time to come. The situation resolves it- 
self quite simply into this proposition: 
the cultural and vocational values of 
music should be appreciated by the edu- 
cational administrator and recognized in 
his allocation of educational funds. 

= —()——— 

THE SUBJECT SPECIALIST AND THE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATOR 
(Continued from Page 41) 
anything with the sure molding of feel- 
ings, of attitudes, of those sets toward 
response which are at the basis of con- 

duct and hence of character. 

Where shall we start to reach that 
mutual understanding which will aid ad- 
ministrator and subject specialist, united, 
to move steadily toward the right goal? 
Since sympathy and understanding are 
the basis of all effective agreements, it 
would seem that educators need actual 
experience with several phases of music. 
He who knows only listening will tend to 
exaggerate the importance of that aspect. 
If he has sung or played he will have a 
better basis for a larger view. But while 
it is never too late to enter upon the 
study of music, many superintendents 
will have to decide administrative ques- 
tions relating to music before they can 
attain that proficiency which musicians 
would wish them to have. But they can 
hold themselves open to music and they 


can aid in stressing the necessity of hav- 
ing in high school and college enough 
music for every student so that future 
administrators will be better prepared 
musically than many of our present 
courses of study permit. 

In the meantime, we can at least ex- 
change points of view. Each must know 
what the other is thinking. Each must 
have his say and then there must be dis- 
cussion until a plan of action is arranged. 

——-O- —— 
GRANTING CREDIT IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

(Continued from Page 45) 

mending that all schools give music equal 
support and credit with other basic sub- 
jects. It remains now for the institutions 
of higher learning to awaken to this 
rapidly widening development which is 
going on among the students who will 
soon become their students and to make 
adequate provision to care for the de- 
mands which cannot be stifled more than 
a very few years longer. 

But before institutions of higher learn- 
ing can provide for the higher education 
of their students in music, they must first 
be able to definitely evaluate the music 
work done in the primary and secondary 
schools. I firmly believe the colleges and 
universities of the country are willing 
and ready to accept music as an entrance 
credit in the same ratio as other subjects 
when they can be definitely assured that 
a credit in music represents the product 
of an effort equal to that of a credit in 
any other subject. Very often the music 
credit represents more than any other 
credit offered, but who is to discriminate 
in determining which credits to accept 
and which to reject? What college can 
offer courses in music based on any defi- 
nite and prescribed high school course? 
Should we ask colleges to offer elemen- 
tary music courses for college credit? 
As long as this chaotic condition prevails 
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SCHOOL BANDS 


Send for samples of the well-known 
school band Folios. 


CONTEST BAND FOLIO 
For the new Band. 





BIG PARADE BAND FOLIO 
Sixteen School Marches. 





NOVELTY BAND FOLIO 
Easy Novelty Compositions. 





GALA — FOLIO 


Containing easy overtures, and Concert 
selections. 





SAXOPHONE BANDS 
Organize a Saxophone Band with your 
surplus Saxophone players. Send for 


samples of Beginners and advanced ma- 
terial. 





/ CAN BANK ON RUBANK 4 
P. 0. Sta. D. Chicago, Illinois. 


Specialists in School Band, 
Orchestra and Saxophone Books. 
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THE CLARK AND THE BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is in touch with the 


BETTER POSITIONS 


Send for personnel form now 
and 


Write me about your next position. 


C. E. Lutton, Director 


THE CLARK AND THE BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Music Department 


LYON & HEALY BLDG. CHICAGO 
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The 1928 Sessions 


American Institute 
of Normal Methods 


Incorporated 1891 


Western Session 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Seven semester hours college credit can 
be earned in six weeks course and three 
and one-half in the three weeks. 

Three Weeks Course........June 25-July 13 
Six Weeks Course............ June 25-Aug. 3 
Eastern Session 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass, 


Courses Recognized for college credit. 
Three Weeks Course July 10-Aug. 1 
Third Annual Music Festival with the 
production of “Rosamunde” will com- 
memorate the Schubert Centennial. 


For further information write: 


Frank D. Farr, 221 E. 20th St., 
Chicago, for Western Session 


Charle .Gr ffith, 1 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, for Eastern Session 














New American Cantata 


for Public School Use 


We present to the public schools 
of the United States on October 1, 
1927, the new cantata by Ira B. 
Wilson. 


**TheLegend of Sleepy Hollow”’ 
The poem has been adapted from 
Washington Irving’s story. 
Two-Part Edition (S.A.) at 60 cents. 
Three-Part Edition (S.S.A.) at 60 cents. 

S.A.B. Edition at 60 cents. 
Printed orchestra parts may be purchased 


A professional copy of the cantata will be sent 
free upon request 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


501 E. 3rd St. 70 E. 45th St. 218 S. Wabash 
Dayton, O. New York Chicago 


Publishers of the well known cantatas 
“Childhood of Hiawatha”, “Rip Van Winkle’ 
and “The Spirit of '76”’. 
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in music teaching, so long will our insti- 
tutions of higher learning regard with 
suspicion any and all efforts to place 
music on the accredited list of academic 
subjects. 

The task is one for the music super- 
visors of America to solve, with the help 
of public administrators. 

———_O0———- 
MUSIC FOR MENTALLY CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 47) 

This charm of melody should be in the 
atmosphere of the school from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. It must be 
the accompaniment of rhythm from the 
first. The sporting lamb loses its frolic- 
some joy as soon as the knee joints 
harden, so nothing in the intellectual 
mechanism of music can compensate for 
the thrill of melody in early school 


months. 
It is a tragedy that whistling has be- 


come a lost art in the twentieth century. 
Until this century boys whistled as glee- 
fully as they played any game, and men 
whistled as they followed the plow and 
cultivator. One cause of the present 
agricultural unrest is the fact that a man 
on a tractor takes life too seriously. 
Work on the farm is “mass production” 
of responsibility and eliminates the 
whistling mood. 

One of the most important phases of 
educational modernism has not found its 
way into any of the profound curricula 
of the day. Edward J. Tobin, Superin- 
tendent of Cook County, Illinois, has an 
uncanny way of knowing and doing won- 
derful things before any professional 
pedagogist has dreamed of it. He has a 
spiritual intuition which escapes the zeal- 
ous psychologists. There are one hun- 
dred and seventy-two schools in his 
county outside of the cities. Among his 
famous achievements are several com- 
munity evenings during the year under 


the direction of the Achievements Club. 
The club occupies a half hour, a speaker 
of national prominence has a half hour 
and a half hour is devoted to entertain- 
ment that is both popular and beneficial. 
In October and November last year the 
entertainment was by professional whist- 
lers, soloists and quartets, from the no- 
table Whistling School of Chicago. 
There were three features of this enter- 
tainment. They would whistle great 
masterpieces, would whistle as every bird 
in Cook County sings, and give explana- 
tion of the way every note in the scale 
is vocalized. 

I have been in some of these Achieve- 
ment meetings for fourteen years and 
nothing has approached in value the 
whistling entertainment this past season. 
The minute the exercises were over boys 
and girls were whistling, imitating birds 
and rivaling one another really brilliantly. 
I asked some of these youngsters in every 
school, “Have you ever whistled before,’ 
and the universal answer was, “Never 
knew how.” Some time men whistled 
saying they had not whistled for many 
years. Who can estimate the value to a 
rural community of the relation of a 
passion for melody which makes boys and 
girls note the personality of the singing 
of every bird? Isn’t this Nature study 
with a thrill to it? 

-—— 0 ——-- 

VALUES AND DANGERS OF CLASS 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
(Continued from Page 63) 

chord structure, and should be able to 
play the complete cadence or any part of 
it in all major keys. He should be able 
to detect these chords by sight or hear- 
ing and to play them from dictation. He 
should know the elements of hand and 
finger position and action, a few musical 
terms, and should be able to play his 
pieces creditably in ensemble as well as 


individually. (See Next Page) 
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These results are not impossible under 
the above-outlined conditions. If they 
are accomplished and properly followed 
up in subsequent grades and in the high 
school by adequate and correctly pre- 
sented music courses, the so-called ad- 
vanced schools and conservatories and 
collegiate schools of music will no longer 
be faced with the alarming necessity of 
teaching their freshmen _ signatures, 
rhythm, intervals, and the general ele- 
ments of harmony. 


I have attempted to state the truth as 
I see it, from both the theoretical and 
practical standpoints. You may not 
agree in toto with the points stressed. 
Of one thing, however, I am certain. If 
you as intelligent and fair-minded teach- 
ers of music will only look about, you will 
witness in process of growth one of the 
most significant movements in music edu- 
cation within the history of our country, 
and one which has even now proved the 
worth of its initial stages. 





A knowledge of Popular Music makes possible a better 





understanding and appreciation of the Classics 
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POPULAR MUSIC in the shortest possible time and also for forming 
an excellent foundation for those who wish to pursue the CLASSICS. 
Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 1 — Price $1.00 in U. S. A. 


For beginners with no knowledge of music or who have had little teaching. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 2— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 


For those with fair knowledge of music. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 3— Price $1.00 in U. S. A. 
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A legitimate—fundamentally correct Piano Method endorsed by leading 
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I have examined the Shefte books and think they are a very practical 
addition to piano study material. 
syncopation, and this subject, among others, Mr. Shefte has treated in a 
very thorough and rational] manner. 


Every American musician should know 


I shall use these studies in my 


Chase dh Keys 


Pres. The Society of Music Teachers of Iowa. 


Iowa State Musical Association. 
713 Mills Street, Creston, lowa, 


Czerny has killed more young people's interest in music, I venture to say, 
than all the playing of our much criticized popular music. 
against popular music, held by many serious musicians, were analyzed, 
believe we should find it caused less by the music itself than by the crude 
and barbaric ‘manner in which it is all too often played. 

What music teachers should do, therefore, it seems to me, is not to frown 
comprehensively on all popular music (it’s no use, anyway), but to call 
attention to the best and show students how to play it in a civilized and 
The popular idiom of today, however, is individual, and 
the standard instruction books and methods ‘do not cover it directly. 
Mr. Shefte’s books offer just the necessary material in the way to appeal 
to students and to improve the quality of their playing. 


If the prejudice 


Charles 


Trinity Court, Boston, Mass, 


Knowledge acquired by students through the study of this course 


makes an excellent foundation for more serious study. 
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Conducted by Witt Earuart, Director of Music, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Eprtor’s Nore: For many years the JourNa, the Conference and thousands of supervisors 
all over the country have been fortunate in finding in these columns book and music reviews of 
an unusually fine type: reviews which have been honest, frank expressions of careful thought 
and careful reading; reviews which have been filled with an unusual admixture of wisdom, 


humor and understanding of subjects as well as of subject matter. 


These reviews have been 


written by Dr. Will Earhart, at a tremendous expense of time and energy; it is to him that we 


are deeply indebted. 


There must be an end to all good things, and we have dreaded the time when Dr. Earhart 
would find it impossible to give so liberally of his time for the writing of these columns. That 


time has, unfortunately, arrived. 
has agreed. 
review material going through his hands; 


Sut our loss is lessened by a happy plan to which Dr. Earhart 
He will continue to have the responsibility for this section of the JouRNAL, all 
but the actual writing of the bulk of the reviews will 


be done by specialists connected with the faculty of Carnegie Institute of Technology, under Dr. 


Earhart’s guidance and with his advice. 


We feel fortunate in being able to present to our readers in this issue reviews by three of 


these specialists: 


Miss Huldah Jane Kenley, Assistant Professor of Public School Music; Miss 


Susan T. Canfield, Assistant Professor of Public School Music; and Mr. Otto C. A. Merz, 
Professor of Music; all members of the faculty of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 


Pa.—P. J. W. 


Songs and Hymns—Gunnar J. Malmin. 


From the Agusburg Publishing House, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, comes a collection of 
thirty-six beautiful songs and hymns from the 
fourth century to the present, particularly well 
arranged for children’s voices. Although dedi- 
«ated to children of the Lutheran church, these 
are ideal for the large body of Sunday-school 
children and the Junior Choir of other denomi- 
nations. The collection includes eight two-part 
songs, two of which, “Song of Angels” and 
“Canon for Christmas” are simple rounds; one, 
“Praise the Lord’, is written for four voices, 
two sopranos and two altos, while the rest are 
arranged for three voices. The print is large 
and very legible, admirably suited to children. 
In fact in all particulars the publication cannot 
be too highly recommended and will do its part 
in familiarizing both the children who sing and 
the adults who listen, with some of the great 
body of beautiful music of the past, while ex- 
perience in a capella singing will increase mu- 
Sicianship as well. 

Susan T. CANFIELD. 
* * * 


Worship Songs for Youth—Mrs. Crosby 
Adams. (Clayton F. Summy Co.). 


This is the third of a series of books prepared 
in response to the request of Sunday School 
leaders. Unlike the other two “Worship Songs 
for Beginners” and “Worship Songs for Pri- 
maries”’, the supplementary section is given 
over to songs for week-day celebrations of 
various kinds. This section, while not ex- 
tensive, includes only lovely songs by sheer 





beauty producing an aesthetic experience very 
close to spiritual uplift. 
Susan T. CANFIELD. 
* * * 


The Jewish Y ear In Song—A. W. Binder. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.). 


The Jewish Year in Song is worthy the at- 
tention of one who has associations with Jewish 
children. It is designed for use in the Syna- 
gogue, School and Home, and includes Songs, 
Hymns, Prayers, and Folk Melodies in English, 
Hebrew, and Yiddish. The traditional melodies 
are beautiful with their oriental flavor, resulting 
from the use of the harmonic minor; as also 
are the Folk tunes, especially a Palestinian 
Folk Song “Boi Noh Yaldosi”, which is a song 
for the Jewish Arbor Day, sometimes called the 
New Year of the Trees. 

Susan T. CANFIELD. 
* * * 


Off We Go—Diller and 

Schirmer, Inc.). 

From Angela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile 
comes a new departure in beginning piano 
method. Those who have for some time looked 
to these editors for interesting material will not 
be disappointed in this work. Off We Go—a 
book of Poetry Pieces for Piano, is designed 
to hasten the early stages of piano playing. 
The mechanics of finger action, the equal use 
of right and left hand, acquaintance with the 
treble and bass clef, all are taught, while the 
business of music itself goes on. To a teacher 
of music who is not primarily a teacher of 
piano—and the two are by no mean synony- 


Quaile. (G. 
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mous—one of the most pleasing characteristics 
of this little book will be the nice attention to 
phrasing and form, so thoughtfully worked out. 
Similarity of phrase, repetition, and sequence 
are indicated by placement on the page, which 
trains the eye to recognize early these musical 
elements. This same teacher will no doubt 
wish the songs, so interesting to sing, were in a 
possible range. True, they can be transposed, 
but what then of the ear training value of 
identifying pitches with their symbols. Per- 
haps these clever people will do that next. 
Incidentally, the illustrations by A. Gladys Peck 
deserve mention. They are altogether delight- 
ful. 
Susan T. CANFIELD. 


* * * 


Church and Chapel Voluntaries—A. G. 
Dreisbach. (G. Schirmer, Inc.). 


This is a useful collection of preludes, inter- 
ludes, offertories, postludes, and occasional 
music for use in chapels and small churches 
where congregations are dependent on the 
piano. The selections are from the Classic 
and Romantic composers with an occasional 
number from the later period, and are of 
medium difficulty, within the capacity of the 
average pianist. The mood produced is de- 
votional in character; in fact the collection is 
one which a musician of taste would assemble 
for the purpose from his repertoire. 


Susan T. CANFIELD. 


* * * 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Ira B. 
Wilson. (Lorenz Publishing Co.). 


With characteristic industry the composer of 
this Cantata for childrens’ voices has made 
three arrangements: for two parts, soprano and 
alto; for three, soprano, alto and bass; and 
also for three parts treble, soprano, second 
soprano and alto. Of the three, the two-part 
arrangement is most pleasing, being more suit- 
able to the straightforward unpretentious 
melody. There are two choruses scored for 
boys alone, five in which the boys chorus sings 
with a two-part chorus, and two for girls and 
two-part chorus. 

Susan T. CANFIELD, 


* * * 
The Three Bears—Sibyl Croly Hanchett. 
(Clayton I*, Summy Co.). 


There is little of interest to be found in The 
Three Bears, an Operetta for tiny children. 
Had it come from the creative effort of 


children themselves, the tunes would have been 
more suitable and sincere, the libretto more 
As it is, the sentences are decidedly 


childlike. 
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adult and the setting superficial. The story 
lends itself so admirably to improvized drama- 
tization that any handling less natural is quite 
inadequate. 

Susan T. CANFIELD. 


* * * 


Baby Bunting—Text by Alice L. Mc- 
Cord, Music by Charlotte F. Furey. 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). 


On the whole, Baby Bunting, an operetta for 
primary children, is wholesome and rather in- 
teresting musically, the solos tuneful and not 
too difficult. A fairy chorus, obviously to be 
done by the smallest children, with the most 
restricted range, is scored between B below 
Middle C and 5th line F, a compass not only 
inadvisable but dangerous for little children, 
and defying transposition. One of the solos 
also runs too low, but in this case the character 
can be chosen with this in mind or the part 
transposed. 

Susan T. CANFIELD. 
nas 


Wind Instruments—William Albert Deal. 

(Progress Publishing Company). 

This book is evidently intended to be a guide 
to the teacher of mixed groups of wind instru- 
ments in class instruction. It is in the nature 
of a manual for the use of the teacher and is 
well adapted for that purpose. 

The teacher who uses it must, however, know 
his instruments and be well informed musically, 
as the book is not an instructor. The explana- 
tions are too brief and “sketchy,” and unless 
the teacher is familiar with the subject, he will 
not derive much practical benefit from the 
book. 

To the teacher who does know his instru- 
ments and music, this book will provide a 
serviceable working schedule of the order in 
which the material should be presented to the 
class. Many otherwise capable teachers lack the 
facility to provide themselves with a well or- 
ganized course of study, and this book will ad- 
mirably supply such a progressive course. 

The presentation of the subject to the class 
must however be worked out by the teacher 
personally; as the language and terminology 
used in the book are too advanced and technical 
to be serviceable in a class of beginners. In 
other words, the text will need explanation and 
amplification by the teacher. 


Otto Merz. 
* * * 


Graded Course of Clarinet Playing—Glen 
Haydon, M. A. (Carl Fischer, Inc.). 
This is an addition to the equipment of the 

teacher of wind instruments which should be 


hailed with delight by every teacher of classes 
in public schools. 
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The material is selected and graded perfectly. 
The successive stages of development are so 
graduated that the student will be acquiring 
skill and proficiency without making excessive 
efforts toward that end. 

Mr. Haydon does not advocate any par- 
ticular “method” of playing the clarinet, and 
therein lies one of the qualities that make the 
book valuable for the teache:, The book fur- 
nishes the proper material to e used, and the 
teacher will find here a splendid course of 
studies that will prove valuable, no matter what 
method of clarinet playing he may use. 

The work displays a complete knowledge of 
elementary clarinet technic, and could have been 
written only by a teacher well aware of the 
problems confronting a young student of the 
instrument. 


Otto Merz. 
a a 


E-Flat Saxophone and E-Flat Alto Book 
for Beginners—Walter H. Frederick. 
(Walter H. Frederick). 

The only thing lacking in this book is a 
Preface, explaining the purpose for which it 
was written and the use which can be made 
of it. 

There is a wealth of good material here for 
any combination of two instruments in the same 
tuning, and I feel that it’s sphere of usefulness 
would have been enlarged if the two parts had 
been written so as to be playable by two in- 
struments of the same compass, instead of com- 
bining two instruments of different type and 
tonal range. 

This is not a criticism. On the contrary, the 
book is so full of good teaching stuff that I 
would like to see it’s scope of effectiveness en- 
larged so as to apply to combinations of in- 
struments other than the two specified in the 
title of the book. 

A teacher of a band in which these two in- 
struments are represented can not fail to find 
this book inestimably useful in developing the 
playing ability of the students of these instru- 
ments. 

The book is graded well; it is excellently 
written and displays a thorough knowledge of 
what is useful and wholesome for young stu- 
dents. For this reason I can not help but 
reiterate my regret that students of other wind 
instruments are deprived of the splendid musical 
nourishment which this book provides. 

Otto Merz. 


* * * 

Tetrachord Unison Course of Instruc- 
tions for All Instruments. Book II.— 
Charles F. Corlett. (Charles F. Cor- 
lett). 


This course consists of four books. One book 
is for violin and mandolin; one for B-Flat 
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Cornet, B-Flat Clarinet and B-Flat Saxophone; 
one for E-Flat Clarinet, E-Flat Saxophone and 
E-Flat Horn, and one for Baritone, Bassoon, 
Trombone and Basses. 

The object is to enable the teacher to com- 
bine students of different instruments in one 
group; thus economizing time, which would be 
wasted by restricting each group to students of 
one species of instrument only. 

The course attains that objective in every re- 
spect; the three or four different instruments 
for which each book is written can play the 
same exercises at the same time. The teacher 
can enlarge his classes by including students of 
different instruments in one class, and is thereby 
enabled to teach more students in the time 
allotted to instrumental instruction. 

No teacher, however, should attempt to use 
this course alone, without supplemental ma- 
terial, as it consists almost wholly of short 
technical exercises, which would no doubt pro- 
vide the student with a certain amount of me- 
chanical ability but would do so at the expense 
of real musical expression. 

This supplemental material should consist of 
a generous supply of clean, wholesome, inspir- 
ing music, in order to quicken the musical per- 
ception of the students and implant within their 
musical consciousness an ineradicable desire to 
express only music that is sincere, good and 
beautiful. 

A certain amount of mechanical practice will 
always be necessary in order to master any in- 
strument, and this course will provide that 
branch of technic in ample measure. 

Otto Merz. 


* * * 


A One-Book Course in Elementary Music 
and Selected Songs for Schools— 
Charles A. Fullerton. (Fullerton and 
Gray, Cedar Falls, Iowa). 


Mr. Fullerton sets forth as his aims: “(1) to 
assemble a collection of songs of the very best 
quality; (2) to arrange these songs into a well 
graded course for sight singing; (3) to outline 
a course of study in music for rural work so 
that there will be enjoyment in the process and 
whatever is done will be well done.” He 
stresses the importance of imitation in early 
education, the necessity of experience in music 
as art performance, and the general agreement 
of music educators that technical exercises have 
no place in preliminary work. 

The book is designed for use with the phono- 
graph and opens ‘with three sets of devices: ten 
for training in rhythm with the phonograph; 
ten for training in theory of music with the 
phonograph; ten for using the phonograph for 
teaching a song. These are followed by a ten- 
step method for song-study. 
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Hymnal 


The book will simply sing itself into stu- 
dent life everywhere. 

‘* As indicated by the title, this is essen- 
tially a student’s hymnal. It breathes 
the spirit of youth. Its offerings have a 
freshness and uplift that are challenging 
to the most discriminating seekers after 
the best.—It is a conscious and success- 
ful effort to place before the modern 
student the very best worship materials 
that may be found.’’—Professor F. E. 
Billington, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

‘‘Tt is a remarkable compilation, bound 
to broaden enormously the field of hymn 
singing.’’—Inez Field Damon, Music 
Director, State Normal College, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

‘<T am delighted with THE AMERICAN 
STUDENT HYMNAL. It seems to me 
that it is going to fill a very great need. 
I am recommending it to many schools.’’ 
—Adelaide T. Case, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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stituents and training, rhythmic and audi- 
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feeling ; training for musicianly listening, 
performance, and composition; music in 
schools and studios, mechanical music, 
concerts, clubs, and community music. 
There are questions and exercises and a 
bibliography.” 
Readers’ Guide. Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


Price $1.80 
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There are one hundred and eighty-one pages 
of actual song material, directions for a dozen 
of the best known singing-games, for which the 
music is found among the songs, nine pages of 
clearly stated “elements of music”, and a final 
excellently planned preliminary course of study 
for a one-room rural school. 

The songs range in difficulty from simple 
second-year material to four-part mixed-voice 
hymns and community songs. The usual nine 
keys are provided for with appropriate begin- 
ning material, the basic rhythms are adequately 
represented, a few excellent two- and three-part 
songs appear and the bass clef is presented, 
though casually, as if for adult users of the 
book. A sufficient number of chromatics and 
modulations appear in the songs to’ serve as a 
basis for study. 

The excellence of the songs cannot be too 
strongly stressed. Good taste in choice and 
wisdom as to fitness for use mark the whole. 
The day-by-day outline for thirty-two weeks, 
in the hands of a teacher with no musicianship 
to speak of, but with a phonograph at hand, 
would safeguard the musical welfare of the 
children in her care. To one whose teaching 
career began in the one-room school, who has 
assisted colleagues in the planning of a music 
program for its use, and who has directed the 
initiation and organization of rural music study 
in the teacher-training field, the book appears to 
meet a long-felt need. 

It is well to mention that Mr. Fullerton kept 
in mind his stated aims. 

Hu.LpaAw JANE KENLEY. 


* * * 


Universal School Music Series—Consoli- 
dated Edition, by Damrosch, Gartlan 
and Gehrkens. (Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, New York). 


Primary Song Book, for Use 
Schools, in Grades I, II, UI, IV. 

In a statement of purposes the editors say “A 
series of books ... must stress that side of 
music which results immediately in aesthetic 
pleasure rather than that which concerns itself 
only with elaborate technical training in prepa- 
ration for future achievements and enjoyments. 
We have emphasized, throughout the series, 
. . . Music appreciation as the general objective. 
The abundance of music of high quality . . . is 
perhaps their most distinctive feature. We 
hope that through singing this music children 
will come to love music because it is beautiful, 
satisfying, and exalting.” 

This book is divided into three parts: Part I. 
Songs to be Learned by Listening and Look- 
ing; Part II. Songs for Observation; Part III. 
Sight Singing Songs. 

Part I is disappointing. Of the sixty-five 
songs five are from masters, six are folk songs, 


in Rural 


two are familiar Mother Goose songs from 
Elliot. The remainder are, for the most part, 
either merely average in musical quality or be- 
low. A number want poetic beauty in the 
words, or lack the spontaneous lyric sweep of 
melody that “sings itself,” or need a more vocal 
flowing line. A number have an unchildlike 
sophistication, either in a propensity to play 
down to the children for their amusement with 
cute or clever words or because of a senti- 
mental quality in the tunes themselves, or be- 
cause of a florid, artificial sprightliness instead 
of direct simplicity. If there is in the child a 
capacity for discrimination why waste the op- 
portunity for vivid first impression on anything 
less than the best? Why not begin at once to 
set the highest standards possible? 

Part II, on the other hand, meets expecta- 
tions. Of the thirty-two Observation Songs 
fifteen are folk songs, five from recognized 
world composers, chosen with taste and with a 
careful eye to their appropriateness. 

Part III opens with a page of well put sym- 
bols, followed by twenty one-line reading exer- 
cises in scale patterns and easy skips. If one 
must have exercises, these are of a superior 
sort, tuneful, natural in movement and of the 
stuff songs are made of. Of the thirty-one 
songs for sight-singing at least half are above 
average in musical quality and the remainder 
acceptable. 

On the whole the parts designed for study 
are in line with the aims set but the rote ma- 
terial falls short when measured by such terms 
as “beautiful, satisfying, exalting.” 


es 


The Intermediate Song Book of the same 
series, designed for Grades IV—VI: 
197 pages; Rote Songs, Patriotic 
Songs, Sight Singing Songs and Two- 
and Three-Part Songs. 


Of the sixty-four pages of Rote Songs about 
a third are of high musical quality, the re- 
mainder being open to the same criticisms as 
those in the Primary Song Book. The forty- 
one Patriotic and Home Songs are exactly 
what they are said to be. Eighteen of these 
are available in phonograph records, the record 
numbers being given. About an equal number 
are arranged for Soprano, Alto and Bass, with 
the bass range well adapted to the newly 
changed voice,—an excellent point to keep in 
mind. 

Of the fifty-seven pages devoted to Sight 
Singing Songs seventeen are given to symbols 
and exercises, sixteen to Observation Songs 
and twenty-four to songs for actual reading. 
While the exercises are tuneful and natural the 
fact remains that they are not songs. The 
Observation Songs are musical and ear-appeal- 
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DePauw University 
School of Music 
R. G. McCutchan, Dean 


is establishing an Extension Divi- 
sion this summer at beautiful 
Winona Lake, Indiana 


Courses in Methods, Applied Music, 
Education and Psychology, and all 
theoretical subjects will be offered. 


An exceptional opportunity for teach- 
ers to carry on their summer work at 
this outstanding place. 

For bulletins and specific information 
write 


R. G. McCutchan, Dean, 


Greencastle, Indiana 


DePauw University 
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APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


By 
Roy Dickinson Wetcn, Smith College 






































OR the music teacher as well as for 

the student, this new book is a thor- 
oughly practical working manual for the 
study of all the well known forms of 
musical composition. The abundant and 
well chosen illustrations are all available 
on either phonograph or player-piano 
Delightfully written, this book 
has the special virtue of never subordi- 


records. 


nating a genuine love of music to over- 


emphasis on technique. 
List Price $2.00 
Send for a copy on approval! 


192 pages. 











HARPER & BROTHERS —_w York 











onvenienc’ 


ERE at Lyon & Healy’s, 
is to be found everything ‘ 
in the way of Music and Musical 
Instruments. Thus, an account 
with us eliminates the necessity of 
ordering from one place and an- 
other. You save not only the time 
and trouble which is the penalty 
of “hither and thither” shopping, 
but you can, also, be always con- 
fident of receiving the best of 


value and service. 
Healy 


at Jackson 
CHICAGO 
Everything Known in Music 


Lyon 


Wabash 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Pennsylvania State College 
Richard W. Grant, Director 





Summer Session 1928 
July 2-August 10, 1928 


Fully accredited courses for teachers 
and supervisors leading to certiti- 


cates and degrees. 


Central location, beautiful surround- 


ings, ideal climate. 


For illustrated catalog address 





Director of Summer Sessions, 
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ing, but the songs for reading are somewhat 
mechanical and uninteresting, with an occa- 
sional exception. None of the technical prob- 
lems common to these grades are omitted and 
all are economically presented. 

The Two- and Three-Part Songs are well 
chosen for their purpose and, with the supple- 
mentary use of the songs prescribed for patri- 
otic and home use, provide an adequate amount 
of material. 

A review of the foreword leaves one with 
mixed feelings. The Observation and real 
Chorus material rise to the standards set; the 
Rote and Reading material are doubtful aes- 
thetic examples. 

HuLpAw JANE KENLEY. 


* * * 


The Inskeep Music Charts—Compiled by 
Alice C. Inskeep. (The Inskeep Music 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa). 

A small cardboard chart for the child’s desk, 
with the staff on one side and a two-octave 
key-board on the other; cut-out sharps, flats 
and naturals, as well as a dozen or more black 
discs for notes. A small pamphlet suggesting 
uses for the chart in Grades I to V applied to 
note placing, pitch names, signatures, chromatic 
study and scale building is practical and sane. 
This should be a very helpful contribution to 
music teachers who like to embody an element 
of. test in their daily work. The pleasure of 
the small child in active manipulation is used 
here as a motivation and the size of the sym- 
bols is convenient for his handling. 

HuLpAuw JANE KENLEY. 


* * *® 


From the collection of vocal music re- 
ceived the following have been selected 
for mention because of special fitness for 
use in the high school or college field. 


Oxtver Ditson Company, Boston: 


Homeward.—Cecil Forsyth. Three-part Song 
for Women’s voices. Slightly sentimental but 
a beautiful combination of solo and chorus 
voices in easy range, with voices extremely 
well written. Simple, interesting and effective. 
Good glee-club material. 

The Swan—Saint Saens. Two-Part Song 
for Women’s Voices, a simple and sensitively 
fine arrangement by Samuel R. Gaines, which 
could be well done by a girl’s chorus provided 
the altos were capable. It would compel listen- 
ing attention from its performers. 

Lake of Dreams.—Four-Parts for Women’s 
Voices, with Violin obbligato and Piano ac- 
companiment. A much more elaborate arrange- 
ment of the same Saint-Saens number, also by 
Mr. Gaines. This would require an extremely 
capable high school group or a strong college 


club, demanding greater range and good mu- 
sicianship. Fifteen pages in length, an ambi- 
tious effort on a strong program. 

None But the Lonely Heart—Tchaikowsky. 
Three-Parts for Women’s Voices arranged by 
G. Waring Stebbins. A very good, vocal and 
sympathetic piece of work, which would bring 
out musical feeling in the performers. 

Heigho! the Daffodils!—Edith A. Bracken. 
Arranged by Samuel Richard Gaines for 
Women’s Voices, Three-Parts. A charming, 
spontaneously vocal thing, reminiscent of the 
Elizabethan ballet. High school girls. 

Seraphic Song (Réve Angelique ).—Ruben- 
stein. A Choral Paraphrase by Samuel Richard 
Gaines for Mixed Voices, with Contralto solo, 
Violin obbligato and accompaniment of Piano, 
Harp and Organ. A beautiful number, difficult 
enough to require the best performers and di- 
rection, but worthy of its title. Its beauty has 
a celestial quality: in words, theme, in quality 
through the distribution of parts for voices and 
instruments. Not high school material. 


THE JOHN FRANKLIN Music CoMPANy, 
New York: 

The Monarch of the Woods.—Three-Part 
Choral (S. A. B.) J. W. Cherry, arranged by 
Christopher O’Hare. A good song for the 
junior high school boy’s chorus, with the 
melody in the bass; sturdy and vigorous but 
safe for the voices. 

Night Shadows Falling. Three-Part Choral 
(S. A.B.) E. H. Lemare, arranged by Christo- 
pher O’Hare. Baritone melody throughout. 
Another good song for the junior high school 
boys or for the mixed chorus. Simple, read- 
able, singable,—but a bit sentimental. 


G. ScuiRMER, INc., NEw York: 


O Lawd, Look Down—Fred H. Huntley. 
Part-Song for Women’s Voices. A Negro 
Spiritual which may or may not be authentic 
(it makes no claim) but nonetheless is genuine 
in spirit. It requires real altos, is well set for 
the voices and is grateful to the ear. Good 
material for the college glee club. 

List! the Cherubic Host (From “The Holy 
City”).—Alfred R. Gaul. Arranged by Carl 
Deis for Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices. 
A very fine song for a serious high school 
chorus. It needs a good baritone soloist to 
make a superior program number. 

The Three Kisses—Horace E. Tureman. 
Song for High Voice and Piano. A simple, 
folk-like song with lovely clarity. Admirably 
suited to the high school or college voice class. 

My Native Land.—A. T. Gretchaninoff. Op. 


1, No. 4. Song for Low Voice and Piano. 
Short and intervallically simple but with 
characteristically irregular Russian rhythms. 


Another good song for the voice class, which 














SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ORCHESTRA AND BAND PLAYING 
Six Weeks—June 11-July 21, 1928. 


COURSES 


Full Symphony Orchestra 
(60 Rehearsals) 


Orchestras for less advanced players 
(60 Rehearsals) 


Concert Band 
(60 Rehearsals) 


Ensemble Groups for elementary 
players 
(30 Rehearsals) 
Beginners Classes in 
Band Instruments. 


RECREATION 


Swimming in Great Salt Lake, dancing at 
famous Saltair, cool canyons in the Wasatch 
Mountains only a few minutes walk from 
the school, inspiring daily recitals on the 
great Tabernacle organ, frequent appearances 
of the Mormon Tabernacle Choir, and daily 
recreation in a large well equipped gym- 
nasium, 


McCUNE SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
Leading music school of intermountaim region 
200 North Main Street 


Orchestra and 
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ERE are nine service book- 

lets written by a nationally 
known authority. They are de- 
voted tothe great subject of instrumental 
music in the school. And a complete 
set will be sent without charge to any 
school official, teacher, supervisor or di- 


rector. Series covers all phases of organ- 

izing and directing a school band, includ- 
ing booklets designed to win 
the interest of the boy, the 
parent and the school board. 
Send the coupon now for 
your copies. 


THE H.N. WHITE CO. 
5238 Superior Avenue 








The H.N. White Co., 5238-99 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please send me the nine booklets referred to above. 
Iama (J school official ()teacher () supervisor () band 


or orchestra director in the. _............................. 
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VIRTUOSO MUSIC SCHOOL, Dept. 29. 
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would serve the added purpose of illustration 
for the appreciation class. 

The Ghost of John McCrae—Lawrence 
Jacob Abbot. A Sea Ballad for Medium Voice 
and Piano. Splendid for the baritone soloist 
of the glee club. The same melody repeated 
over and over proves more intriguing than 
would a change, because of the cumulative in- 
terest of words and harmony. 


Tue ArtHuR P. ScHMipt COMPANY, 
New YorkK AND Boston: 


From Old Japan—William Berwald. Can- 
tata for Women’s Voices with Soprano, Alto 
and Tenor solos. A charming light and dainty 
bit of writing suited to the college glee club and 
evidently designed for that exact purpose. It 
should make for a lovely tone and fastidious- 
ness in the doing. 


Tue YEAR Book Press SERIES: 


Unison and Part-Songs, H. F. W. Deane & 
Sons, The Year Book Press Ltd., 31 Museum 
Street, London, W. C. 1. 

Evening.—Richard Walthew. A Two-Part 
Song for First and Second Sopranos. A nice 
study in part writing and very good practice 
for voice classes or girl’s clubs in high schools. 
Worthy the most sensitive listening and ex- 
pressive interpretation. 

The Birds—Jasper B. Rooper. A Song for 
Soprano, Soprano and Alto. The story of 
Christ and the little clay birds, treated rever- 
ently and simply. The voices are handled con- 
trapuntally. It may be this is one of those 
songs which are delightful to do but difficult to 
make enjoyable to the hearer, but even so its 
thorough learning would enrich the musical 
life of the singer. 

Neptune’s Empire—Charles Wood. Three- 
Part Song for Tenor, Bass and Bass which is 
full of the spirit of the old English music. If 
your boy’s glee club is singing to make a popu- 
lar hit this is not for them, but if they aspire 
to intimacy with fine music, good vocal habits 
and emulation of the Harvard Glee Club, try it. 


Deck the Hall—A Four-Part arrangement 
of the familiar Welsh carol by Charles Wood, 
very well and interestingly written. All the 
voices are melodic and fascinatingly combined 
in polyphonic style. Every high school chorus 
should have the opportunity to sing this jolly 
thing. 

Life and its Follies—Another Welsh air ar- 
ranged by Charles Wood for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor and Bass. The same fine contrapuntal 
voice handling characterizes this work. It is 
especially desirable in that the tenor voice 
carries the melody throughout one entire stanza 
against the humming of equally interesting 
melodies by the other voices. 

It must be said that these English songs 
show a marked superiority over the average 
American product. Their writers know voices 
well enough at first hand to know how to write 
what is grateful to sing; they are interested in 
writing beautifully rather than amazingly, in 
prodigious efforts toward originality; they are 
thorough craftsmen, attentive to small detail 
and yet of facile skill in expression; they have 
a richness of song background which makes 
melodic speech as natural as English. 


HutpAH JANE KENLEY. 





Summer and Study in Maine 


Washington College of Music 
School of Education 


Second Summer Session at 
Belfast, Maine on the Penobscot Bay 


JULY 9—AUGUST 17, 1928 
Faculty 
Epwin N. C. Barnes, Mus. Ed. Doc., Dean 
Director of Music, Public Schools D. C., Dean 
of Education, Washington College of Music 
Exvsripce S. PITcHER 
Director of Music, Auburn, Maine. President, 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference 
Georce T. GoLDTHWAITE 
Director of Music, Berlin, N. H. 
Emma PITCHER 
Assistant Director of Music, Auburn, Maine 
The School is accredited by the Boards of 
Education of Maine and the District of Colum- 
bia, by Michigan State College, etc. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE or Music 
Washington, D. C. 





























P. O. Box 625 


RECORDS NOW READY | 


National High School Orchestra and Chorus 


Chicago Meeting 
Finale, New World Symphony, Dvorak, on two double-face records, complete, $2.00. 
Andante, Nordic Symphony, Hanson, on one double-face record, complete, $1.00. 
All ~ ro April Evening, Robertson; Were You There, Burleigh; on one double-face record, complete, 


Complete set of four records in a souvenir book, $5.00. 
Shipping charges 25c on any order; include this with your check. 


New York Phonograph Recording Co. 
Factory Office 


Springdale, Conn. 


























SUMMER 


Five Weeks, 


Classes Every Day Practical and Intensive Courses 
Public School Music Orchestra Conducting 
Band Conducting Appreciation of Music 


One Course for the Elementary Grades 
One Course for the Junior High School 
One Course for the Senior High School 


Applied Music—Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, 
Brass and Wood Wind 


(Specialists for Every Instrument) 


SCHEDULE 
SUPERVISOR’S COURSE BANDMASTER AND CONDUCTOR’S COURSE 
Methods I. Grades I, Class Methods, Wood 
EE, TEE, FV onc ccsccces 6 hours a week $20.00 ee eae 3 hours a week $15.00 
Methods II. Grade V Class Methods, Brass ....3 hoursa week 15.00 
through Junior High...6hoursa week 20.00 Class Methods, Strings ..3 hoursa week 15.00 
Methods, Senior High Orchestra Conducting ...6 hoursa week 30.00 
and Review ..........3 hoursa week 20.00 Band Conducting ....... 6 hoursa week 30.00 
Choral Conducting ...... 6 hoursa week 15.00 Appreciation (Grades) ..6 hoursa week 15.00 
Appreciation (Grades) ..6 hoursa week 15.00 Appreciation (High 
Appreciation (High ere 6 hoursa week 15.00 
PEGS sccnccoveccess 6 hoursa week 15.00 err errr 3 hoursa week 15.00 
Btame Craft, G6. .cccccs 6 hours a week 15.00 rere 3 hoursa week 15.00 
 * eae 3 hoursa week 15.00 Band Rehearsals ........ 3 times a week 10.00 
D DE sacececaekas 3 hours a week 15.00 Orchestra Rehearsals ....3 timesa week 10.00 
Visiting Lecturers ...........2aweek FREE Visiting Lecturers ....cccces: 2aweek FREE 
Ee la week FREE GE SEE  Scascvnaseievea 1a week FREE 


The above rates are for single classes. 


Maximum Charges ¢7 500 


Complete Course 
All Classes 
Classes May be Interchanged Without an Extra Charge 


COLLEGE SUBJECTS 
(Extra) 


Classes Every Day 


EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY, ENGLISH 
NOTE: The College subjects are fully accredited by 
all State Boards and all Colleges and Universities. 


SEND FOR SUMMER SCHOOL BOOKLET 


Columbia School of Music 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
Box M. 509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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SCHOOL 


June 25 to July 28 
The Faculty 


MASTER MUSICIANS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


MARY STRAW VERNON 
Principal Public School Music 


ANN TRIMINGHAM 
Associate Principal Public School Music 


GEORGE DASCH 
Conductor, Little Symphony, Chicago 


A. R. McALLISTER 
Director, Township High School Band, Joliet, Ill. 


ARTHUR OGLESBEE 
Appreciation, (Senior High) Analysis, History of Music 


Here Is An Unusual Course 


STAGECRAFT, PRODUCTION, PAGEANTRY 
Direction CARL LUNDGREN 
A CLASS EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 


SPECIAL TEACHERS FOR ALL OTHER SUBJECTS 


A Most COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 


FuLLyY ACCREDITED 


SEND FoR SUMMER SCHOOL BOOKLET 


Columbia School of Music 
Box M. 509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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UMMER 


Five Weeks, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISORS’ COURSE 


Five Weeks—June 25 to July 28 


MARY STRAWN VERNON, Principal 
ANN TRIMINGHAM, Associate 


PY gg 00; Que R . «GP PPPPrTTerrrrrerrre eee eee. Appreciation, Senior High 
ED kcdhdniebiveh vse chh VS ene hss eeediwernewesennenhaseepanaeneee Counterpoint 
SS ee ee rere rere re nT Tre ee rr Orchestra Conducting 
ig Me SEES 6646 00004 ncn sc erknns pcteetTesdbeeeessece ber eenteseue Band Conducting 
5 BEES PCT Ter eT Tt Te OT re err ee Composition 
EE EE bin cGdces cede becenkeve MAnenwheeseneerntiedbeenseeaaees Violin Class Methods 
EE CHEE bn dcbeSeRdeececercoserccussteecdooenesonedeasaenne Piano Class Methods 
MEMBERS LITTLE SYMPHONY .................. Brass and Wood Wind Class Methods 
FR si et Serer rere ery Terry Tr rr cer Appreciation, Junior High 
CARE: SAPARD cn cccderedsecencencensseccesan veeees Stagecraft, Production, Pageantry 
Bs pi Bi hype gly s SP wrrrrrerrrrrrrr rr rr: Trt try English, Psychology, Pedagogy 


(Conducted in the Columbia School Building) 


ORCHESTRA and BAND CONDUCTING 
BANDMASTER and CONDUCTORS’ COURSE 


Five Weeks—June 25 to July 28 


i ec kncndn hae baewa nha nesun .Orchestra Conducting—Orchestra Rehearsals 
i, i en <sniewietdeebenste4 ne babmaiend anee Band Conducting—Band Rehearsals 
ic | Bye eB hy 1 tf) are rose Instrumental Class Methods 

Brass and Wood Wind 
ET 200d c6b 056s Seek onds waUnedede1s 49) 0Oe, 264500 0nd oRRRe Violin Class Methods 
te CE 6acscneecstivaguersewenehee e2anseeeeben Appreciation, Senior High 
ie MEG xh066.0k0006 Ghathdbodosndsnedseenebkedsenssunedeesdeseeneeeenns Counterpoint 
EE SES OD EKED DAL OEETOKA SAKE D ROR RD RERKKEOOSNSORENERERR DOP RAE RANE Composition 
IEE, SE cal big Sie dnniavkis ec acarcalW eS be sw eueieaee oe Appreciation, Junior High 
i i, 1. 66h eceierendsiensvoseeaeidnd séows , Stagecraft, Production, Pageantry 
Fi gg PFT eee tT Tre English, Psychology, Pedagogy 


(Conducted in the Columbia School Building) 


LOAN OF INSTRUMENTS 


Every student of the Summer School in the Orchestra and Band Conducting Course should bring his own instru- 
ment to use during his lesson and the rehearsals. 

A-very convenient arrangement has been made with The Dixie Music House for the rental of instruments, both 
brass and wood wind, for the period of the Summer School. This is for the benefit of those who do not own a brass 
or a wood wind instrument and are required to study both for the completion of the course. The rental for the entire 
session will range from $3.00 to $5.00 according to the instrument. 

The Dinte Music House—known as “The Bandsmen’s House’’—is one of the leading dealers of band instruments 
in Chicago and it is gratifying to know that the students may have the privileges of all the facilities offered by an 
organization thoroughly familiar with the needs of the Bardmaster and Orchestra Conductor. 


SEND FOR SUMMER ScHOOL BooKLET 


Columbia School of Music 
Box M. 509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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SCHOOL 


June 25 to July 28 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 


SCHEDULE 








MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





8:30| 


METHODS I 
Miss Trimingham 


METHODS I 
Miss Trimingham 





METHODS I METHODS I 
Miss Trimingham| Miss Trimingham 


MAY BE REPEATED 


METHODS I 
Miss Trimingham 





METHODS I 
Miss Trimingham 





9:30 


CHORAL 
CONDUCTING 
Miss Trimingham 





CHORAL 
CONDUCTING 


Miss Trimingham 





CHORAL CHORAL 
CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING 
Miss Trimingham| Miss Trimingham 





CHORAL 
CONDUCTING 
Miss Trimingham 





CHORAL 
CONDUCTING 
Miss Trimingham 





10:30 


METHODS II METHODS II 


Mrs. Vernon 


Mrs. Vernon 


METHODs II 
Mrs. Vernon 


METHODs II 
Mrs. Vernon 


METHODsS II 
Mrs. Vernon 


GRADES V THROUGH JUNIOR HIGH 


METHODS II 
Mrs. Vernon 








11:30 


APPRECIATION| APPRECIATION ve take | in tae 


Miss Taylor 


Miss Taylor 


Miss Taylor Miss Taylor 
JUNIOR HIGH 


(AP RECIATION|APPRECIATION 


Miss Taylor 


Miss Taylor 





APPRECIATION] APPRECIATION 





APPRECIATION| APPRECIATION 


gx APPRECIATION 




















12:30} Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee 
SENIOR HIGH 
HARMONY I HARMONY I HARMONY I HARMONY II HARMONY II HARMONY II 
Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon 
1:30 COUNTER- ANALYSIS OF COUNTER- ANALYSIS OF COUNTER- ANALYSIS OF 
POINT FORM POINT FORM POINT FORM 
Miss Lee Mr. Oglesbee Miss Lee Mr. Oglesbee Miss Lee Mr. Oglesbee 
STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT 
2:30| PRODUCTION PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION 
Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren 
VISITING SEMINAR SEMINAR VISITING ARTISTS SEMINAR 
| LECTURERS Senior High Senior High LECTURERS CONCERTS Senior High 
3:30 Methods Methods ALL Methods 
7 General Review | General Review a: ADMITTED General Review 
| hesis Thesis : Thesis 
Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon 




















BAND MASTER AND ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR COURSE 

































































SCHEDULE 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
CLASS CLASS CLASS CLASS CLASS CLASS 
8:30 METHODS METHODS METHODS METHODS METHODS METHODS 
Wood Wind Brass Wood Wind Brass Wood Wind Brass 
INSTRUCTORS FROM LITTLE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ORCHESTRA ORCHESTRA ORCHESTRA ORCHESTRA ORCHESTRA 
9:30| CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING 
Mr. Dasch Mr. Dasch Mr. Dasch Mr. Dasch Mr. Dasch Mr. Dasch 
BAND ORCHESTRA BAND ORCHESTRA BAND ORCHESTRA 
10:30} REHEARSAL REHEARSAL REHEARSAL REHEARSAL REHEARSAL REHEARSAL 
Mr. McAllister Mr. Dasch Mr. McAllister Mr. Dasch Mr. McAllister Mr. Dasch 
BAND BAND BAND BAND BAND BAND 
11:30} CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING | CONDUCTING 
Mr. McAllister Mr. McAllister Mr. McAllister Mr. McAllister Mr. McAllister Mr. McAllister 
APPRECIATION] APPRECIATION] APPRECIATION) APPRECIATION] APPRECIATION] APPRECIATION 
12:30) Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee Mr. Oglesbee 
SENIOR HIGH 
HARMONY 1 HARMONY II HARMONY I HARMONY II HARMONY I HARMONY II 
Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon Mrs. Vernon 
1:30 COUNTER- ANALYSIS OF COUNTER- ANALYSIS OF COUNTER- ANALYSIS OF 
POINT FORM POINT FORM POINT FORM 
Miss Lee Mr. Oglesbee Miss Lee Mr. Oglesbee Miss Lee Mr. Oglesbee 
STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT | STAGECRAFT 
2:30| PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION | PRODUCTION 
Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren Mr. Lundgren 
VISITING VISITING ARTISTS 
3:30| LECTURERS | LECTURERS CONCERTS 
ALL ADMITTED 
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Columbia School of Music 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND COLLEGE 
COURSES IN MUSIC 


Report of the National Research Council of Music Education* 


HIS SUBCOMMITTEE of the National 

Research Council of Music Education 
has been making a study of college entrance 
credits and college courses in music. The in- 
formation has been obtained through a ques- 
tionnaire which was formulated by this com- 
mittee, and which was circulated to practically 
all the universities and colleges in the United 
States by and at the expense of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. The 
cost of tabulating the results from the 467 
replies to the questionnaire was borne by the 
Music Supervisors National Conference. The 
National Bureau proposes now to print a volume 
containing not only the tabulated and sum- 
marized statements which are presented here- 
with, but also detailed information regarding 
the status of music in each of the 467 institu- 
tions which have replied together with any ad- 
ditional information which may be gathered be- 
fore the volume is printed. This bulletin sum- 
marizes and presents the major findings of the 
large study as at present formulated, and 
will, therefore, doubtless be in accord with the 
completed statements of the larger volume. 

In each case, at the beginning of a para- 
graph, the number corresponds to the question 
in the printed questionnaire. 

(1) After Question 1, which simply asked 
for the name of the college or university reply- 
ing, there followed, 

(2) What is the total number of units or 
credits required for entrance into your insti- 
tution? The predominating number is 15. Of 
the 389 institutions answering this question, 
332 state 15; 39 state 16; and the remaining 
18 have peculiar variations, some of them prob- 
ably being, as in the case of 6 institutions which 
report 30 credits, merely a multiple of the pre- 
vailing 15. 

(3) Does your college or university accept 
credits or units in music for entrance? Of 
387 institutions replying, 330, or 85%, state 
that they do. 

(4) If so, how long has this been the prac- 
tice? The figures are so diverse on this answer 
that it is difficult to make any brief formula- 
tion. A number of institutions, namely 28 out 
of 262, state that this has always been the 
case; 37 state that they have done so for many 
years. The two largest numbers of replies are, 
however, in institutions which have made this 
their practice during the last 10 years; 64 

* This report is being printed as Research Council 
Bulletin No. 8, and can be purchased from the Editor 


of the Journat after May 15th at 15 cents’ the copy 
(10 cents the copy in quanties of 10 or more.) 


have instituted it within the last 5 years; and 
63 within the last 10 years. It would, there- 
fore, appear that the practice of granting credit 
for music in institutions is increasing. 

(5) How many credits or units in music are 
accepted for entrance? The spread of the 
number of units accepted in the 310 institu- 
tions replying extends from % of a credit to 
no fixed amount, but the most frequent prac- 
tices accept 1, 2, 3 and 4 credits with a few 
granting as many as 5 and 6, or more. Out of 
310 institutions reporting, 30 accept 4 credits; 
33 accept 3 credits; 102, 1 credit; and 120, 2 
credits. 

(6) What is the basis of acceptance; exami- 
nation or certificate? Acceptance on the basis 
of certificate is by far the most common. Of 
318 institutions replying, only 23 stipulate that 
there shall be examinations; 241 accept certi- 
ficate only; and 54 either certificate or exami- 
nation. 

(7) Are they accepted in all colleges of the 
university? 

A large number of the 467 institutions which 
filled out the questionnaire failed to reply to 
this question. This is to be interpreted as indi- 
cating that there is but a single college in these 
institutions. Of the 241 which do reply, 178 
state that music is accepted in all of the col- 
leges. The 36 which say it is not, exclude in 
various answers the scientific, agricultural, fine 
arts, medical and law schools, whereas a few 
refuse to accept music credits if the student is 
planning to enter the music school! 

(8) This long and minutely subdivided ques- 
tion asked for a list of the minimum number of 
credits or units which an applicant must present 
in order to obtain any credit in music; also the 
maximum number of credits which would be 
allowed, and finally, whether the institution was 
contemplating a change in the maximum num- 
ber which is allowed. 

Only a sketch can be given of the many as- 
pects to that question. It is apparent that prac- 
tically all the institutions which allow any 
credit insist that there shall be submitted at 
least one half of one credit out of the required 
15 if any recognition is to be given to music. 
The largest number of institutions stipulating 
any particular minimum is the 48 out of 114 
which require 1 unit, while 42 allow % unit 
for the minimum. There are 11 institutions 
which require 2 units before any recognition 
will be given to music. 

The figures just given apply to that aspect 
of music which is most frequently recognized 
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in the colleges, namely the theoretical and fac- 
tual side, involving harmony, form and analysis, 
appreciation and history. In this same subject, 
2 credits is the most frequent maximum num- 
ber which is allowed, with 45 out of 141 insti- 
tutions reporting. There are 20 institutions 
which allow 3 credits, and 10 allow 4 credits 
as a maximum. 

There is an increasing number of institu- 
tions which allow credit for applied music or 
performance. Some even permit 4 of a unit 
in this subject to be presented as a minimum. 
The figures are, out of 89 institutions report- 
ing as accepting applied music, 5 allow a mini- 
mum of 4; 38 of %; 32 of 1; 3 of 1%; 6 
of 2; 1 of 3%; and 3 of 4. The maximum 
credits allowed for applied music out of 108 
institutions reporting, are 58 giving 1 credit as 
a maximum; 1 giving 1%; 28 giving 2; 13 
giving 3; and smaller numbers giving more 
than 3. The total for all forms of music for 
which credit is given shows the following: of 
127 institutions reporting, 3 permit a minimum 
presentation of 4 of a unit; 48 accept % of a 
unit; 43 accept 1 unit; 17 accept 2 units; and 
16 accept more than 3 or more units. Of the 
169 reporting on the maximum, 1 allows a 
maximum of %; 43 of 1 credit; 65 a maximum 
of 4 credits; and the others more than 4 credits. 

(9), (10), (11) and (12) These four ques- 
tions asked whether general college tests were 
used for entrance, and if so whether any of the 
questions were designed to test the student's 
musical knowledge. 

The larger number of institutions either did 
not reply to this, or stated that they did not 
use general college tests for examinations. (It 
must be remembered that as was disclosed in 
question (6), many of the institutions admit 
on certificate and give no examinations what- 
ever. There is, however, a growing tendency 
to give these general college tests to students 
after they are entered, the purpose being to 
assist in gradation or placement. The figures, 
therefore, which follow are of significance both 
for present and for future.) Of the 76 insti- 
tutions which give a specific answer to the 
inquiry as to whether any of the questions in 
the general college tests are designed to test 
the student’s music knowledge, 69 state no 
attention is paid to music, while a meagre 7 
consider that music should be included, in test- 
ing a student’s general knowledge. 

(13) Turning now from the consideration 
given to music for entrance, we come to an 
examination of the place which music occupies 
in college courses. Of the 467 institutions re- 
plying to the query: Are courses in music offer- 
ed for credit in your institution? 292, or 774%4% 
state that they are. 
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(14) Of the involved and minutely sub- 
divided question which asked for the distribu- 
tion of credit courses in music for the various 
degrees, only a few general statements can 
here be recorded. By far the larger number 
of courses in music are given in the college of 
liberal arts and are credited for the Bachelor 
of Arts rather than the Bachelor of Science or 
Bachelor of Music degree. The figures are as 
follows: 317 institutions give credit for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree; 187 for the Bachelor 
of Science degree; and 147 for the Bachelor of 
Music degree. The 317 for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree are distributed as follows: 195 
in the College of Liberal Arts, and the re- 
mainder in either the College of Fine Arts or a 
separate music division such as a School or 
Conservatory of Music. The 187 for the Bache- 
lor of Science degree are distributed as fol- 
lows: 107 in the College of Liberal Arts, and 
the remainder in separate music divisions. The 
147 for the Bachelor of Music degree are dis- 
tributed as follows: 62 in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, 29 in the College of Fine Arts, 13 
in the College of Music, 29 in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, and 22 in the School of Music. 
A very few institutions also give music through 
affiliation with some schools outside of the 
regular college, namely 10. There are 40 insti- 
tutions out of the 467 reporting which give 
some instruction in music not counted toward 
any degree. These 40 institutions are not 
necessarily to be classified as giving no credit 
recognition to music, for a number of them 
give music both for credit and without credit. 

(15) The question which sought to ascertain 
the maximum number of credits allowed toward 
Bachelor degrees in the College of Liberal 
Arts for students majoring in music, for stu- 
dents minoring in music, and for free electives 
im music, contained many subdivisions which 
can be reproduced only in a tabulation. The 
following figures may be suggestive of this 
more detailed statement. For students major- 
ing in music, the larger number of courses, as 
pointed out under question (14), are offered for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. Of the 120 insti- 
tutions which give the specific figures under this 
degree, 11 state that of the total number of 
credits required for graduation, 1 to 9 per cent 
may be obtained in music; 28 state that 10 to 
19 per cent may be gained in music; 48 that 20 
to 29 per cent may be gained in music; 21 that 
30 to 39 per cent may be gained in music; and 
the remaining 12 institutions that an even larger 
percentage may be gained in music. 

Of the 40 which give the specific figures for 
the Bachelor of Science degree, 7 allow 1 to 
9 per cent of the total credits to be earned in 
music; 11 allow 10 to 19 per cent; 16 allow 
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20 to 29 per cent; and the remaining 6 allow 
30 or more per cent. 

Of the 50 giving specific figures for the 
Bachelor of Music degree, 1 allows 1 to 9 
per cent of the total number of credits toward 
graduation to be earned in music; 3 allow 10 
to 19 per cent; 5 allow 20 to 29 per cent; 6 
allow 30 to 39 per cent; 7 allow 40 to 49 per 
cent; 14 allow 50 to 59 per cent; 6 allow 60 to 
69 per cent; and 8 allow 70 to 79 per cent. 
There are a few scattering returns, namely 
from 18 institutions, for other degrees, includ- 
ing Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of 
Education, or other degrees, such as a Bachelor 
of Science in Music. 

The figures on the minor in music follow 
similar lines. Again the larger attention is 
given to music in the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Free electives in music are most numerous in 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, followed by the 
Bachelor of Science, with a very few in the 
Bachelor of Music and other degrees. The 
figures on the first two will suffice for our 
purposes. Of 127 institutions reporting for 
the free electives in the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, 32 institutions allow, of the total num- 
ber of credits for graduation, 1 to 9 per cent 
to be gained in music; 48 allow 10 to 19 per 
cent in music; 37 allow 20 to 29 per cent in 
music; and 10 allow 40 to 49 per cent, or 
more. In the Bachelor of Music degree, 25 
institutions reported varying percentages allowed 
in the free electives. 

For the Bachelor of Science free electives, 
24 institutions allow 1 to 9 per cent; 23 allow 
10 to 19 per cent; 15 allow 20 to 29 per cent 
and 3 allow 30 to 39 per cent. 

(16) The query as to the unit accepted in 
figuring credits disclosed that of 274 institu- 
tions reporting, 219 use the semester hour as 
the basis; 32 the quarter hour; 11 the year 
hour; and 12 various other units. These units 
were harmonized in so far as possible in giving 
the number of credits in the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

(17) Of the 340 institutions reporting on the 
length of the school year in weeks, 268, almost 
79 per cent, have 36 weeks; 28 have 34 weeks; 
and the other 40 vary down to 30 and up to 40. 

There is much greater variation in the 
lengths of the summer sessions, although here 
the predominant numbers are divisions of the 
36 weeks which rule in the school year. Of 
the 212 institutions reporting, 88 have six weeks 
session; 29 have 9 weeks session; 41 have 12 
weeks session. The two other large numbers 
are 19 having 8 weeks session, and 16 having 
10 weeks session. The lowest number of weeks 
is 1 institution with 4 weeks, and the largest 
number is 2 institutions with 16 weeks. 

(18) The number of credits required most 
frequently for graduation is 120, as shown by 
the fact that 72 per cent, or 242 of the 378 
institutions reporting, use this as the basis. 
To this should be added 35 which use 60 which 
is evidently merely a doubling of unit value. 
This would raise the number to 277 institutions, 
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The only other 
frequently used number is 130 credits, stipu- 


or 82 per cent of the total. 


lated by 41 institutions. Likewise, there is 
great agreement regarding the number of 
credits which may be earned in one academic 
year. From 30 to 39 credits may be earned in 
one academic year in 289 of the 315 institu- 
tions reporting. Regarding the summer ses- 
sion, we find considerable variation in the num- 
ber of credits which may be earned due to the 
considerable variations noted under Question 
(17) as to the length of the summer session. 
In general, the proportions are about the same 
as those which would be expected from the 
credits which can be earned within an academic 
year. The main variations are, however, be- 
tween 6 credits which is most common (73 out 
of 190 institutions) to 12 credits (29 institu- 
tions out of 198) these evidently being merely 
a doubling of the 6 credits. No definite state- 
ment can be made regarding the number of 
credits to be earned, except in the light of the 
number of weeks in the summer session. 

(19) Of 333 institutions reporting, almost 
one half, namely 151, state that they have 
special courses for the training of public school 
music supervisors. A larger proportion, namely 
154 out of 293 institutions, state that they offer 
music courses in the summer school. 

(20) To the question, Does your institution 
offer free electives in music in other Colleges 
and Departments, such as Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, Agriculture? very few institutions replied. 
It is possible, and even probable that this 
silence means a negative reply. But the only 
confident statement that can be made is that 
27 institutions report that they do permit stu- 
dents of Agriculture, Home Economics, Phar- 
macy, Medicine, Law, Nursing, and other spe- 
cial vocations to earn some credit in music. 

(21) The final question, Are music credits 
allowed toward higher degrees? again met with 
slight response. Most of the institutions com- 
pletely ignored that statement. But 22 state 
that they do offer some graduate work in 
music. Only 1 specified that this work goes 
beyond the Master’s degree. 
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GEORGE H. GARTLAN’S XQ 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR 
EVERY OCCASION 


NOW AVAILABLE IN A “STUDENT’S 
EDITION” FOR 81ic NET 


SS 


CONTENTS _ Within its 183 pages this book includes 146 songs, each one 
selected and arranged by George H. Gartlan, Director of 
Music in the Schools of Greater New York, for assembly 
use by seventh and eighth grades or junior high schools. 


GROUPING eéiIts several sections are devoted to (1) Patriotic Songs, (2) 
Songs for special school occasions including holidays, (3) 
Community Songs, (4) American Songs and Spirituals, 
(5) Hymns, (6) Part Songs and Choruses. 
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ARRANGE- The first five groups have straight four part arrangements 

MENTS and it is expected these songs will be sung in unison. The 
sixth group, however, comprising about half the book con- 
sists of part songs especially arranged mostly with optional 
bass. These songs are artistic to a degree and ideally 
adapted to the range of children’s voices. 


PRICE A strongly bound board cover book of so great quality and 
so long a life at the price of 8lc per copy appeals to many 
supervisors. The complete edition with piano score of 
Gartlan’s “ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OC- 
CASION” costs $1.14 net. 


AND HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED THE 


RURAL AND CONSOLIDATED SONG BOOKS OF 
THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES? 


By DAMROSCH, GARTLAN and GEHRKENS 


HINDS, ee & ELDREDGE. Inc. 
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Use the Harmony Way 
To Produce Self-Reliant Musicians 


VOICES OF THE ORCHESTRA 


Louis M. Gordon and Edgar B. Gordon 


new and superior training course for elementary orchestras in 
the high schools or upper grades. 


It emphasizes the harmonic side of orchestra music. 
is (unison) reading material the work becomes harmonic in 
Each voice, however, while kept in the characteristic idiom 

The procedure 


After a few 


pages ¢ 
character 
of the instrument, is made melodically interesting. 
results in far more self-reliance than does the usual “follow-the-leader” 


method of unison playing. 
It instills correct technical habits. Each exercise and piece is a solid 
preparation for the next and the progress of the class is not only 


rapid but sound. 
The music is superior throughout. Bach, Beethoven, 
Czerny, Dvorak, Gade, Gounod, Schumann, Sullivan, Tschaikovsky 


3arnaby, Bohm, 


and Verdi are a few of the composers represented. 


Cued Piano Score $1.00 
Parts, each .50 


PREPARE NOW FOR NEXT SEASON. SEND FOR APPROVAL COPY 
OF “VOICES OF THE ORCHESTRA” TO LOOK OVER AND RETURN 


AT YOUR LEISURE. 
Use This Coupon 
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(. .. BIRCHARD & CO. | Send me “Voices of the Orchestra” 
BOSTON NEW YORK | for my examination. 
§ 221 Columbus 113 West 57th | Name .... 
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